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FOREWORD 



As part of its interest in and support of studies in career 
development, The Center for Vocational Education continues to 
pursue and engage in research and development activities that 
contribute to the betterment of career education. This project, 
was designed to move toward national consensus on the scope and 
sequence of career education for kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Such an achievement should help practitioners and other 
educational decision makers as they plan and implement career 
education experiences in their schools. 

The degree of involvement experienced during the mini- 
conferences is another important benefit. To involve local 
practitioners, state coordinators of career education, business, 
labor, and industry representatives, members of national organ- 
izations outside of career education, and U.S. Office of Education, 
Office of Career Education staff represents a significant achieve- 
ment in educational research and development. Their agreement 
concerning the substance of career education should lead to 
efficient program development, evaluation, and implementation in 
future years. 

We would like to thank the participants of these twenty-seven 
mini-conferences for their time and effort, but most of all, for 
their invaluable advice and consultation. 



Robert E. Taylor, Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 
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PREFACE 



Between September of 1975 and May of 1976, twenty-seven mini- 
conferences were organized and administered by Dr. Richard Miguel, 
5he CenSS? for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
S^der an 5f f?ce 6f Career Education grant. This project provided 
practitioners and The Office of Career Education with a "'eans of 
communicating with each other on the substantive issues of career 
education . 

During the Fall of 1975, twelve mini-conferences were held to 
solicit advice and consultative assistance to the Office of Career 
Education from the "actors" in career education: classroom teach- 
ers, evaluation specialists, counselors, business/labor/industry 
personnel, parents, and specialists in a variety of =P^°?-^i Popu- 
lations career education attempts to serve. This purpose inandated 
my personal involvement with participants at each ^mini-conference . 

The notes taken at these conferences are contained within this 
document. They are intended to serve the following P^J^PO^es: 
1) to supply the "flavor" of each conference xn the most direct 
form possible to those unable to be in attendance; -2) to serve as 
one means of thanking, participants by sharing with each the notes 
from all of the conf ererxces ; 3) to serve as ^^"^^^^^^J^jl^ft ^„ 
participants can correct: any inaccuracies in these notes that may 
exist- and 4) to serve as base input for both Phases 2 and 3 that 
?^l!o;ed OtLr than minor editing, they are what I ^^°te down 
during the conferences. 1 must, and do, accept full PO^^^^^^jty 
for notes that inaccurately reflect what one or more of the partic- 
ipants said. Such inaccuracies that may exist are completely ^ 
unintentional and I apologizie for them. ^' 

Those reading these notes should be aware of the fact that the 
Phase 1 participants were, in no way, randomly selected. Rather, 
the 144 participants were carefully chosen from close to 3000 
nominations received from State coordinators of career education, 
NEA, and 1974 mini-conference participants. An attempt was made 
to have each of the ten U.S.. Office of Education regions repre- 
sented in each mini-conference. All 50 states are represented 
among Phase 1 participants. While ho one wpuld or should claim 
that the participants represented the "best" persons in a particu- 
Sfc^lgo^y, it seems safe to say they were each knowledgeable 
and experienced. 

The four rtini-conf erences of Phase 2 were conducted during 
January of 1976. The purpose of these ^J^tes 
data regarding the status of career education in each of the states 
from all the state coordinators of career education Jhe report 
from each of the states was made and discussed vis-a-vis issues 
and concerns raised in the Phase 1 mini-conference report. 

Forty-two states, along with the District of Columbia and 



with ?A represented at these Phase 2 mini-conferences, 

aisLnmS^i- ^^^^ ^^^^ °f to this ' 

SfiS^^l A represented (Alaska, 

cJr^T?^!' ^^""2^^' Mississippi, Montana, Pennsylvania, South 
Sas sirtci-lS^ ""^"^^^'.^^i indicated that their absence 

^hlt alt of^hPs ^° ^^^°^dable scheduling conflicts. Considering 
tnat all of these were held in January, when all of us encounter 
one emergency after another, it is simply fantastic tharfoS^! 
MaSt''aJ[n^?f °" gave their valuable time in order that we all 
?i?^nn!? the perspectives that emerged from these Phase 2 con- 
f a^S^? ; T ^L^^? ^^"^ °^ willingness to share that will do 
LI deal, in the long run, to assure the continuing growth 

and success of career education. 

^.ir.t/'^^'^^ outcomes of the Phase 2 conferences is con- 

tained within this document. This information was based upon 
the notes I took at the conferences. The notes, per se, are not 
ih?ih^ f^' contained, instead, in the Phase 2 report 

Which has been made available on a limited basis. 

As a final word on Phase 2, I would like to say x^ow impressive 
It was to observe the obvious increase in the quality- of profession- 
al background and leadership shown by the state coordinatoJS of 
career education. They are to be commended for some really sig- 
nificant and valuable contributions. 

Phase 3, conducted in the spring of 1976, consisted of eleven 
mini-conferences that brought together a group of conceptualijjers 
and executive officer^ of major organizations and associations 
both withm and oiffilRt^de of education. In discussing the Phase 1 
reports with these participants, it was possible to broaden and 
deepen the perspectives of career education regarding teaching 

^^^rn^ng processes, evaluation, counseling, business, labor, 
and industry involvement, parent interaction, and programs for 
special populations. The insights gained from these conferences 
have been incorporated into a series of monographs that will be 
avaiiaole shortly, 

I am personally grateful to the participants of Phase 3 for 
attending these conferences and contributing so much to our under- 
standing of their work and interest in career education "related 
activities. We look forward to their continued support. , ' 

All of the mini-conferences of Phases 1, 2, and 3 were conducted 
with no preset agenda. Instead, participants at each conference 
constructed their own agenda. Thus, no conference followed exactly 
the same pattern. This flexibility allowed participants to make 
contributions that exceeded my most optimistic expectations. As 
you read the pages that follow, I hope that you will be convinced ' 
as the participants convinced me, that outstanding career education 
practices are going on all over the country. I have +-ried to 
record the advice given the Office of Career Education without 
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editing so that you, too, can grasp this spontaneity and vigor. 

I hope all readers will join me in thanking each and every 
mini-conference participant for an outstanding contribution 
Finally, I hope you will also thank Dr. Richard Miguel for the 
many hours he devoted to assuring that each conferc.ice ran 
smoothly and effectively. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
Office of Career Education 
United States Office of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Droiect was designed to communicate career education 
nhilosopSv ?elcSing and clunseling practices, evaluation methods, 
£d progri; ac??vit?es and results to school P-^^f ^,^^3"° 
thS aenSral oublic To that end, twenty-seven mini-conferences 
^re p?ISSed and^over a nine month period, 144 practitioners 42 
^tate'^cSS^dfAaSrs of career education, 10 -^-^^P^^^i^^fJ^^ ' f ^ JJi,. 
executive officers of national organizations and associations partic 

for career education at the K-12 grade levels. 



The Problem and the Setting 



Durinq 19 74, twenty mini-conferences were conducted for local 
coordinliS?s of career education and other practitioners from each 
o? Jhi f iftJ states While considerable agreement concerning the 

concept if caJetr Education evolved through these conferences, 

?i^??e agreement was reached regarding the timing c- ^P^c^f^c 
^^'id^^-o^'^^f^^ "a! t^SncipHn^d^tel^eice 
of carler education! The principal reason for focusing on scope 
^d sequence was to improve the capacities of ^^;j=J^°^^^^;3^PtSat 
fvina coirparitia. and evaluating the programmatic strategies that 
wiir^a^e ct^ler' education optimally productive for all ^^udents 
lithou^ there is a need to define an appropriate scope and sequence 
for adults and preschool children, it is particularly ^^^^^f ^^J^ 
thJ probllm be ?esolved soon for the K-12 ^^ars because this level 
Is now the focus for the development and demonstration of career 
education practices. 

other career education areas investigated through this. Project.. 

rnt:S£^^^^^^^^^^ 

e?£or?s a? the ttate level , and involvement and support of national 
organizations both within and outside education. 

Organi zation- of the Conferences 

The mini -conferences were organized and conducted by The 

^^^^ - 

career Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Table 1 



Phase 1: 



TWELVE MINI-CONPERENCES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
PRACTITIONERS 



Conferences 1-4 

DGrades K-3 , 12 teachers 

2) Grades 4-6, 12 teachers 

3) Grades 7-9, 12 teachers 
«)Gra^2es 10-12, 12 teachers 

Conferences 5-8 

fsp^I J"c'f=?^^Sre5:?ft!S^ -scciated „lth „ajor organizational 

5) Evaluation, 12 specialists 

6) Counseling, 12 guidance personnel 

8 PaS^nnif ^''^'''fo^''^^ (B/L/I), 12 representatives 
Parent concerns, 12 parents 

Conferences 9-12 

£>cope and sequence for the delivery of career education t-n 
special segments of the population education to 

9) Handicapped, 12 representatives 
10)Female students, 12 representatives 
io S-^*"^? Talented, 12 representatives 
i-^mmority groups, 12 representatives 

Phase 2: REVIEW OF PHASE ONE - STATE COO{^DINATORS OF CAREER EDUCATION 

13) Thirteen state coordinators 

14) Thirteen state coordinators 

15) Thirteen state coordinators 

16) Thirteen state coordinators 



Phase 3: 



REVIEW OF PHASE ONE 



TEN SPECIAL EMPHASIS MINI-CONFERENCES- 
ASSOCIATIONS' VIEWS 



17) Conceptuali2ers 

18) Review of Phase I mini- 

19) Review of Phase I mini- 

20) Review of Phase I mini- 

21) Review of phase Z mini- 

22) Review of Phase I mini- 

23) Review of Phase I mini- 

24) Review of Phase I mini- 

25) Review of Phase I mini- 

26) Review of Phase I mini- 



-conferences 1-4 on teaching/learning process 
•conference 5 on evaluation 
-conference 7 on B/L/I 
-conference 6 on counseling 
•conference 11 on gifted and talented 
•conference 9 on 'landicapped 
•conference 12 on minority groups 
conference 10 on female students 
conference 8 on parents 



SPECIAL MINI-CONFERENCE 

27)^Involvement of Community Organizations and Associations 
in Career Education 
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officers of national organizations. Phase 1 was held at ^ phases 



1976. 

About Phase 1 



The conferences in Phase 1 involved local practitioners in 

i-handicipped/feLles, gifted and talented, and mncr.ties. 

The participants were selected from "Yf^^OOO nominations 

made by state ..coordinators of ^^ff-J "luerS S^cS, and 
mini-conference participants All fifty J^tes^ Puerto ^ 

b"ri^,"?Sih°r'^;t"!fasrL^r?:rresenfa?5vr4oreac. of tL ten 
USOE regions. 



About Phase 2 



All fifty-two coordinators of career education in all the 

t-t >1o£-coi?L2^^^^ 

^ fi 12-13 19-20, and 26-27. As in Phase I, each ot tne ten 

5-6, iz-iJ, is t '^"^ „4.^j a4- p = nh nf the four conferences. 

USOE regions was represented at each or tne iijur 

These conferences enabled the coordinators to share their 
concern! discuss problems, develop Pl--|,^^P°-^ S^ratlgief for 
of career education in their states, and identify srraregi 

future progress. 



About Phase 3 



The participants of Phase ^ ^^J^^^^^l^^LSLIrpSase 
six to discuss the proceedings of individual j career 

eiret^i-j. vcxjf j-h u^i^ -i-Viotti in -eheir own career education 

Career Education could help them in tineir giwii 



efforts. ^ 
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PHASE 1 

OVERVIEW OF THE MINI-CONFERENCES FOR CAREER EDUCATION PRACTITIONERS 

The first four conferences in this series of -ini-c-f-jn^-s 
focused on the teaching/learning PJ^^f ^^^^^^ Jo are actively 
teachers of kindergarten through grade tweiv ^^^ference^ 
involved in career education The remaining g ^^^^ity re- 
concerned themselves with evaluation, coun 
lations, and special populations. 

frnm over 2000 nominations 
The participants were f Jj°'^^°3ducat ion , National 

submitted by state c°°^d^5^tors of career educat ^ 
Education Association, and Participants of tne 

in most cases, at least one P^r^°^^^J!„^^ J^fdis tribution of par- 
ten USOE regions to ensure even geographical aisi: 
ticipants at each conference. 

The setting for all the conferences of Phase 1 was The 
^T.' ^rctS^rh^irS^rinflf^thS ^^:r-ci.fe.e.nce^.oups 
participating- in that setting. 



. * >, 

■\ : 

i 


i 

^ .- i 








The following are brief Jescriptions^cf what cccurred^a^ 
the twelve ''J^S^ftLr I cSni^lete se? of notes 

|^rTacS^S^nlefeScrra^^hrfo^u^r?^^?he nLt sLtion of this report. 
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The Teaching and Learning ProMssig Grades K-3 



relationships with otLri i n • ' become aware of their 

participant! nSea coimrunltY. Biese conference 

helpin/stSen?s'1or'Slosit^:a'i:SlS?L^??r - 



'Hie Taadiing and LMming ProeaH In Grxlas K-3 




°^ specific occupational knowledge and selection 
JuZn'^^^i.^°''^ ''^^^ ^= appropriate outcomes for K-3 

diSSons J?^: ^""^^ =^^«er . 

w??t iS ?;>o K ' "^u i^^^ °f ^h^t the world of work 

will oe like when these students enter it some 10 or 15 years 
from now. ycai-tj 

^>,^^/°'^? °^ parents in career education is most important 
?LouJce It w?f teachers should make use of this valua^lJ 
hav?n^ ^h^-; pointed out that many students thoroughly enjoy 

having their parents come to school as community resource persons 
and are fascinated to hear about the tasks they perform in their 
occupations. Describing job experiences, showing pictures of job 
locations, special tools and equipment give stude^its greater 
career awareness. Such shared experiences provide a basis for 
o? W f^li/j'^'''''f'' understanding as well as initiate understanding 
of how classroom learning relates to the world of work 
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This qroup of K-3 teachers also indicated that knowing what 
kev cariSr concepts to teach is useful. However, they did not 
fell'llTlelTTol l discrete scope and ^-^-ff^^rcr^RaSr it 
education should not be taught as a separate ^^^ect Rather^ it 
should be taught within all existing subject areas In this way 
career education acquires the scope and sequence of the subject ^ 
matter into which it is infused. 

Each participant expressed enthusiasm about involving other 
teachers in caree? education, although there are ^J^Jf ^^^3^. 
overcome. Many teachers do not yet seem to ^fjerstand what career 
education really is. Through in-service P!j;3"°^i^^^rs; of 

and general meetings , teachers can learn how to make better 
school and community resources to help students. 



Th« T««ching and Laaming Process in Grades 4-6 



This group of teachers feels that career education has many 
plusses. At the top of the list are its very humanistic qualities. 
CarllJ Education allows students to explore, to find out what^ 
^^ej; interests and strengths are, and then- to ?f ^^^alize upon 
ihim Success the key to building positive self-concepts, is 
SSo^pofaSd a^ evlry step. Involvement in career education per- 
mits acgSil it ion of basic skills in a positive learning environ- 
ment. The pai??c?p ants have found student motivation to be high 
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Fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, in developing career 
awareness, become more sensitive to the reasons for formal educa- 
tion and to the need for preparation for the world of work 



ContJ^ts with community resource persons help students realize 
^NF^^^^.^^^'S basic skills now will be important later. A ma jo 
berfSfit of career education is that it enables teachers to help 



students become more of what they are capable of becoming It 
makes education a part of life, and not merely preparation- for it. 

Much discussion in this group centered on values clarifica- 
Zt^^' In^^^eveloping values, students become aware of the personal 
meaning of work in their own lives and can begin to ?eia?e^lhiS 
awareness to their own career interests. In addition, focus on 
the ^improvement of work habits, development of decision-making 
fl^tZ^' n i^^^tification of wo^rking styles are of great impor- 
tance, one area of concern to these participants is helping stu- 
dents gain respect for all types of work. Students must realize 
that It is the integrity of the person doing the work that matters. 

0°!^''^''? ^ discussion of scope and sequence for career education, 
these teachers also indicated that the existing school curricula 
^''i T °^ ^^^^ structure. They felt that a highly specific 
scope and sequence designed exclusively for career education would 
be too limiting and would not be used. However, a broad overview 
ot direction and purpose would be useful. 

Evaluation of career education programs is difficult. Ex- 
isting tests do not seem to give an accurate picture of the out- 
comes of career education. However, teachers should not be held 
back oy tne limitations of evaluation instruments. Rather, schools 
""^Ju^u • Pleasure evidence in torms of the objectives set 

uorth by career education. Evaluations made by teachers must be 
valued, since their observations and judgments have rendered the 
best evaluation data available. 

The Teaching and Learning Process in Grades 7-9 



shifts !^^^^ emphasis of career education 

snirts from the student as the recf^iv<^r r^^ o^v^^v • ^ ^^^^-^xuu 

that of the student as the sUbjSot of ca?L? eJSLrSuSr''?;; '° 
elementary school, students hear much abou?di?fe?SM kinds Sf 
occupations through career awareness activities Sen Sev ^If ^ 
junior high, students begin to focus on theij o^ SreefS^.I;! '° 

5 ^J^SL^erJ-^?SSe:L-L 

y.^r../^^ teachers participating in this conference described a 
sJS; f^"^^ activities that focus on the accompllIhmJnt of V 
several important goals. These are highlighted in five Suestioks 
projic?'^ high students by I vaLes d'arif Ica?i;f 

l'c^.rol\e,T^' wL^t°can .TeooV/ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ . 

19 
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The need to develc?? self-awareness and foster positive self- 
concepts SSntinSes at this level. As students develop increasingly 
clearer pictures of their strengths, weaknesses, interests , and 
values, they are able, with counseling, to direct those traits to 
appropriate, broad .occapational fields. Students are then able 
to formalize educational plans that are very ^ fj^^f ' f ^^^J^^s 
poseful in providing career direction. The school ^^aff, parents , 
and the business, labof , and industry community P^^^ ^^PJ^^ant 
roles in the lives of these youngsters. They must available 
and willing to collaborate in the best interest of the students 



HlB Teaching and Learning Process in Grades 7-9 






The Teaching and Learning ProcegjnGraires T012_ 



The need for^-career education is vital at the high school 
The neea ror^ cd students either formalize 

level because^i^ this time tnat ^^^^ ^.^^^ preparations 

their posrsecondary education Pi . ^.^ support of 

to enter the . community resource -ersons help hign 

parents, scnool staff, thev have had during the 

school students organize all the ^^P^^.^Vj^^J^'^t^^ can make 
period of their formal education. In this ^a^' ^^ey . 
intelligent decisions regarding their future plans. 

AS students strive to understand themselves the world 
they are about to ent.r , and thexr -les xn xt xt - vxtal for^ 

L^^ch^osf S^^pSs of rork^?o\ricf ti^y.fre best suited. Having 
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and^re^^f ''^?v,\^^! Y^^"^ ^^^^ ^^oceed in their jobs, 

is tie cS^l with life's problems and adapt to changes ' 

IS tne goal of career education. ^ 

ar,^ +.,1: • ^ . P^^sonal value; learning how to make decision 
SndeJS;j^'^°;^^^^^^'^^ ^cq^iring good wo?k habSJ • 

understanding the importance of communication and interpeis^Aal 
skills; developing coping and adaptability skills- acouirfnS 
:?S^rlAgrof';oSS'' -^.?°^:^°l'ing skiLs'f inderJt'L^dSg'tL^'" ' 
tini rTaL^s?fc-^^L-anTk^^tLV^^^^^ 



Evaluation of Career Education 



those 2JaTi!.??o problems, progress, and future dir4c?ions of 
Ihlst ;xpir?r??/?n''fr^^i.'''^^ evaluation outcomes sought by 
ocSIL??on^^ • H ^^"^^ following areas of knowledge: use of 
occupational information, awareness of the availability of edu- 
cational preparation programs, understanding of basic Career 

Evaluation of Career Education 
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development principles, awareness of reality factors such as fi- 
nancial barriers, arid use of career decision-making and planning 
skills. Other areas that need to be assessed are results of 
incremental improvement, long-range effects of programs on stu- 
dents, and acceptability of products and programs to users. 

In reviewing the nine learner outcomes stated in the USOE 
Career Education policy paper, these evaluators reported that 
almost all are measurable. Finding the appropriate instrumenta- 
tion, achieving consistency in reporting data, and finding con- 
seJisus on what constitutes adequate achievement of the outcomes 
still remain major problems to be solved. 

Other problems include identification of specific outcomes 
by grade level progression, verifying that outcomes are directly 
attributable to specified treatments, helping the piiblic under- 
stand evaluation results, keeping evaluation Qosts reasonable, 
and identifying differential evaluation methodologies that can 
account for differences among various student populations. 

Career Education and Counseling : 



Diverse roles of counseling and guidance ^ere represented m 
this conference. Because participants' jobs ranged from elemen- 
taiv iSnior hiqh, and high school counselors to career education - 
coo^di^^o?s,^cfr4er resoLce sP-ialists/ and placemen^ ^f^-Jfj* =° 
a wide variety of experiences was described and multiple perspec 
^i^es werf Ichieved.^ The most i^P-^ant fact is that counselors 
Play a vital role in career education and that they should be 
?i:^i:ed in career education planning and i-P^-^^J^r^o o?Lr 
beainninq The participants described h6w they relate to orner 
school personnel! students, parents, and the community; programs 
now in use and those planned for the future were also shared. 

Several points merit attention. Counselors need 'to take the 
initiative in involving teachers in career education. Presenting 
ideas offering Suggestions, and volunteering assistance are ways 
io S'this! A cSopLative Effort, begun by the counselor, enhances 
Sacher/co^nselor Llationships and may motivate ^eachers^^to pro- 
vide exciting career education activities for students. In addition, 
SaSh^Js'wS? be amenable to having counselors --^--^^^^J/^^ill 
ities which counselors are more suitably prepared. Another divi ,. 
dend of this cooperative effort will be the teachers' willingness 
tS pa?ticipSte in in-service workshops to improve their career 
education skills. 

Career education and career guidance were also discussed. 
It was felt that if career education is dealt with effectively 
by elementary, junior high, and high school teachers, then high 
schSorSSunselors will hi able to do career guidance more success- 
fully. Career education and career guidance are complementary 
efforts — not an either-or proposition. 
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essential ^^'^ curriculum developers is a;so 
essential. All school personnel, need to understand how to in- 

arSf 1^^ r^^^-^ concepts into all subject areas a? all 

grade .levels. Only when the counselor can have .input into cur- 
JiJoh?^ cooperation of the administration, and support SftSe 

SeS ?or^a? '^^^•'^^''^^^"•''^^^^^ ^^-^ greatest bSnefi? frSm 
rneir rormal education experiences. 



Caretf Edumtion aod CounMling 



Career Education and Business, Labor, and Industry 



The business, labor, and industry community is both a bene- 
factor of and a resource for career education. The goal of 

S^?SL%^nii^^KS''^''^^' ^Jillf^lly trained, and self -motivated 
work force cannot be overemphasized. It appears that B/L/I not only 
value that goal highly, but are also willing to be participants 
witn the schools in achieving it. Each' B/L/I organization needs 
to take proactive measures in such areas as formulating --areer 
education policy, assisting educators in transcending the obstacles 
that are now keeping the worlds of school and work apart, and 
aiding students in their transitions into work places. 

Participants in this* conference abounded with ideas and 
suggestions for quality B/L/I involvement in career education 
They were also insightful in identifying potential problems aAd 
Offering possible solutions. A major source of difficulties lies 
in organizational structures. For example, B/L/I have observed 
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much career education at the "grassroots," but little time being 
spent motivating principals, superintendents, and board members. 
B/L/I are not often willing to support career education if they 
encounter resistance from the schools' policy makers. Other or- 
ganizational problems center around getting educators and B/L/I 
personnel familiar with their reciprocal domains, and getting all 
concerned to function as effective career educators. 



Career Education and Business, Labor, and Industry 




Excellent examples of career education practice were presented 
by the participants. Their superior efforts are representative of 
small businesses and giants such as General Electric and DuPont. 
Their activities ' are performed in the school and at their places 
of business. In one case, an industry has "loaned" one of its 
management personnel to a school system for a year. 



nareer Education and Parents 



This conference convened to discuss the role of parents 
in the cLSr development of youngsters in kindergarten through 
graS twelve. The participants represented a wide ^P.^^trum of 
careers and various types of communities. Placing a '[^^^^ v^|^% 
on Sreer education, they believe it -^tributes sign.ficantl^^ 
the growth and learning of students. In particular, career ea 
ucStion is seen as providing the following benefits: better 
self-SndeJstJnSing,'^awareness of multiple career possibilities. 
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experiences in a variety of work settings, awareness of life- 
style implications of different kinds of work, plans for what 
to do right after leaving school, and motivation for learning 
— especially acquiring basic skills. 

The community was recognized as an excellent "laboratory" 
for career education. Schools should not try to do everything 
by themselves. For example, community members can assist youth 
in productive use of leisure time. Community resource persons 
can.be drawn upon to provide firsc-hand knowledge about work 
and occupations. Participants pointed out the difficulty in 
trying to obtain meaningful work experience outside of schools 
for teachers. They felt there must be more efficient ways for 
teachers to become knowledgeable about careers, and that business, 
labor, and industry con.ld be helpful in this area. 

Careaf Edmation and Paranta 




Career Education for Handicapped Persons 




Participants in tliis conference understand and care 
deeply about the special needs of handicapped students Ca- 
reer education can be a means of letting these students achieve 
success at whatever it is they are striving to do. For a 
low-incidence handicapped student, it may be a job-related 
skill.- For a multi handicapped, it may be a physical care 
Skill tnat most people take for granted. The philosophy of 
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career education emphasizes that work is more than paid employ- 
ment. It permeates all of our activities. Through career ed- 
ucation, handicapped students can develop positive self-concepts 
aind achieve their maximum potential . 

Carear Education for Handicapped Penons 




Low-incidence and hiah-incidence handicaps, both physical 
and mental, were represented at this conference. Although each 
area has its unique problems and concerns, there are areas o£ 
commonality in all handicapping conditions which can be approached 
with varying degrees of emphasis. 

Much discussion focused on the nature of the skills to be 
included. Should handicapped students be trained in the same skill 
as those delivered to the general student population? Many 
participants felt that generally the skills are the same but 
that the approach and the activities need to be designed for the 
particular handicapping condition. 

Many of the programs place primary emphasis on survival and 
adaptability skills and on the development of positive attitudes . 
Handicapped students often have not learned the basic liying 
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CarMT Education for Handicapped Person 
Participant* and OiMervars 




skills that other children pick up naturally. In addition, they 
must learn to deal with the ridicule and prejudice that they are 
bound to encounter. Awareness of their own strengths and weak- 
nesses allows handicapped students to build positive self-concepts 
which enable them to learn job entry skills 



Career Education for Female Students 



The theme "Sex Role Stereotyping as a Deterrent to 
Freedom of Choice" was adopted by this conference. Much of 
the discussion focused on tliis topic, and a resolution was 
passed to affirm that every individual has a right to a ca- 
reer which incorporates her/his abilities, interests, and 
lifestyle in ways that eliminate barriers dealing with freedom 
of choice for individual career decisions. Women have found 
this right difficult to achieve in a society which has stereo- 
typed them and has not truly given them the necessary choices 
to develop themselves as self-actualizing adults. 

Many issues were iiaised, but time did not permit their 
resolution. The participants felt that there must be a re- 
alization of the quiet revolution taking place in the living 
patterns of women's lives. Of particular focus are patterns 
which reflect discontinuity in their careers. Creative and 
serious efforts need to be directed toward raising career 
aspirations of female students, exposing them to the total 
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world of occupations, educating others to the career problems 
caused by sex-role stereotyping, and designing educational • 
environments that prepare female students to participate in ana 
to receive benefits from work experiences that are equal to 
those of their male counterparts. 



Career Education for Female Studentt 




The participants were zealous in making career education 
a vehicle to facilitate the career development of women Their 
undertakings have been undeniably successful, and they hope to 
enlist everyone who touches upon the careers of ftimale youth 
and adults to appreciate their human needs and to create, or in 
some cases not to impede, the conditions that will ensure optimum 
career development. 



Career Education for the Gifted and Talented 



Because their abilities are superior, the career educa- 
tion of gifted and talented students is often neglected be- 
caSse many presume that their success in careers is predestined, 
This conference made it clear that the gifted ^^^^^ talented 
are just as much in need of career education as other students 
are Since they are exceptional, career education may even 
Save to ma?e s^Lial provisions to facilitate their vocational 
growth . 
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n,<=;,n= ? discussants presented many worthwhile ideas: a novel 
means of assessing abilities that could be used in career °du- 
nroiS.; r ^r^'^^^r i^^^^^^hip program,, a commu^;ity rIsou?ce 
vi?uJfof°''-^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ program; and a career 

DerilnJ riif^'';^°'' P^°5^^"'- was emphasized that work ex- 

perience related to career exploration has special significance 
for gifted and talented students. Not only are businiss JSor 
and industry especially receptive to this group of SudeAtsf ' 
iT^t experience also provides them with the opportunity 
to_expand and enrich their curricula, rather thaS^^m^SfLceler- 

of i-hT''^Jt''T^^T.^^^^ ^^""^ plagued efforts to meet the needs 
?fo^ ?5 talented continue to do so in career educa- 

«n??:i separated from other students? Are they 

! o program that is superior to those offered other 

Ire ^hirl J\ °^ ^^^^^ special programs justifiable? 

Are there weaknesses in American education that do thsm a dis- 
hSrinJ^h J ? participants explored these issues and demonstrated 
c^n bS^idld?''''' education for gifted and talented students 

Career Education and Minorif es 



Significant progress has been made for minorities in various 
locales through career education. This is a tremendous beginning 
toward providing equal opportunity, and achieving equity, for all. 
The participants related concerns and problems associated with 
providing career education to the various minority populations 
they represent. 

Generalizations about minorities are often inaccurate and may 
. lead to inappropriate actions that may result in disservice to 
them. While the term "minority" may be convenient to use in re- 
ferring to persons who vary in some way from cultural norms, it 
should not be misused. Groups labeled as minorities are quite 
different from one another. Some may be quite different from the 
majority of the population in their cultural approaches to life 
and learning, while others are not and may not wish to be treated 
differentially. This variance in attitude is noticeable within 
any minority group as well. 

Programs for minorities, therefore, need to be built around 
special needs and interests of individuals. For many minorities, 
there are problems with the system as it is, and drastic changes 
need to oe made. For others, changes are needed to assist them 
in succeeding within the existing educational system.. For example, 
many minorities need support in educational and career pursuits 

support that does not stigmatize them, nor violate their per- • 
sonal integrity, nor lead persons to conclude erroneously that 
they are not qualified. ^ 

Barriers to gaining access to the rewards of our society for- 
mally availa^sle only to those of acceptable race, sex, color. 
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creed or national origin must be eliminated— not because of un- 
?a?rn4ssSs of ?he past! but especially because they are intrinsi- 
cally contradictory to our principles^ as American people. 



Career Education and Minorities 




Encouraging, innovative, and proactive efforts are needed to 
assist minorities in career roles that have P^?;;^°f ^^^^f ^^^^'^es 
familiar to them so that their performance of those roles proauces 
sScciss a^d satisfaction. Ingenuity in program development xs a 
must Systematic effort- in researching the career development of 
various minS?ities is also needed with special emphasis on success- 
ful acSomp Us Jment of developmental tasks such as career decision 
making and on insight into guiding career patterns toward attain- 
ment of their goals. 
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PARTICIPANTS AS SHOWN IN 
CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPHS 



The Teach ing and Learning Process in Grades K-3 

cf??pi-r''Tn^^^n'' Schoenbach, Bertha Morris, Kenneth Hoyt, Phyllis 
Catlett, Judy Bowling, Judy Adams. Back row: Ann D'And^ea 

SSjvn H??rS' ^i?^^"^ Miguel/ Gwendolyn Wright, Davis Duthkin, 
Marixyn Hildebrandt, Peggy Horner, Dolores Johnson, Dora Wiedholz 

The Teaching and Learning Process in Grades 4-6 

Front row: Roxane Schmidt, Ruby Hauder, Rosa Detamore, Marlvs 

The Te aching and Learning Process in Grades 7- 9 

Front row: Melba Underwood, Michael Jan ton, Brenda Dykes, Marilyn 

SjaSe^McG^atf ""'tT^'t^"?"-"'""^"'- ^^^'^ ^^^^ Mary'lue SenJ^y, 
Margaret McGrath, Julie Jantzi, Jeri Aldridge, Kenneth Hoyt, 

TZtV.Vr ^^^P^^Sf Calderas, James Wilcox, Wrigh? ^a^t^, 

Theresa Gushee, Richard Miguel a^^^r 

Evaluation of Career Education 

Front row: Arthur Berry, Janet Shelver, Carroll Curtis, Elvis 
Arterbury, Joseph Gastright. Back row: Thomas Smith, Phil Spieth 
Kiltllt Dushkin, Richard Ruff, Ellen Mels^eJ; Howard' 

Heitzeg, Gary Jarmer, Frank Rapley, Carol Crowley, Kenneth Hoyt 

Career Education and Counseling 

llltl "^Marv KoS^/^T^'v'^' ^^^^^ Hohenshil , William 

BaJbl;^ nJLv i • Cal Holloway, Charles McLean, 

p^? J n w ^ ^""^^ Stratman, Kenneth Hoyt, Barbara Churchill, 
Robert DeVault, Nannell Grube u^^iixij.. 

Career Education a nd Business, Labor, and Industry 

T^°''\''n''\ Al Lorente, Howard Marshall, Ann Graham, Duke Nielson 
Joseph Bertotti Back row: John Marchak, Richard Miguel, John 
Reynard, Tim Frisby, Wayne Owens, Jack McGlothlin, David Dushkin 
John Norris, Kenneth Hoyt, Lewis Harriman uusnKin, 

Career Education and Parents 

IiT^a"^""^'' ^^^^^ ^^""^^ Lageschulte, William Myjer, Audrey 

Kenne^h^Ho^t lL^t'^'^^h ^^^ard Miguel^^Loia Chappell, 

Kenneth Hoyt, Liz Leonard, Darwin Heine, Ray Home, Nancy Losekamp 
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Career Education for Handicappe d Persons 

Front row: Phillip Hatlen, Margaret Lewis, George Lombardi, 
Dorothy Ferry, Bill Neal. Back row: Minnie Phillxps, Rxcha^d 
MigSel! Linda Jacobs, Kenneth Hoyt, Susie Oldham, Jerry Keener, 
Verna Lee 

Career Education and Female Students 

Front row: LaRae Glennon, Mary Domahidy, Deede Sharpe, Maxine 
Nichols? Kathryn Diggs, Nancy Luddeke. Back row: Betty Cooke, 
Richard Miguel, Lynne McLaughlin, Patrick Fraleigh, Joan 
Cunningham, Sally Grose, Jean Dimich, Kenneth Hoyt, David Dushkm, 
Claire Stevens, Beth Gurrister 

C areer Education and Minorities 

Front row: Mary Arevalo, Maria Swanson, Anisia Quinones, Gwyned 
sSpson? Kaye Jeter, Howard Marshall. Back row: Dessie Page 
Jonathan West, Observer, Harold Patterson Martha Roache Peter 
Lipovac, Kenneth Hoyt, Lafayette Townes, Betty Rea, Carlton Edmonds 
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?iRKR''ED5cAT^lU AND THE TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS: GRADES 

The center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

September 8-9, 1975 



Participants 



Judy Adams 

Orchard Park, New York 

Judy Bowling 

Monroe, North Carolina 

Phyllis Catlett 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2\nn D' Andre a 
Manchester Center, Vt. 



Nadine Dunning . 
Missoula, Montana 

Marilyn Hildebrandt 
Modesto, California 

Peggy Horner 
Watertown, South Dakota 

Dolores Johnson 
Watertown, Wisconsin 



Bertha Morris 
Newark, Delaware 

Alan Schoenbach 
Danbury , Connecticut 

Dora Wiedholz 
American Falls, Idaho 

Gwendolyn Wright 
St. Louis, Missouri 



General Impressions 

This »as a very motivated group of teachers. '^^5^ 

Slilarnlght.e^en though Uje cHio.al start^as Mcn^ ^The^y ^^^^^^ 
designed their own 1°9° oS SIJ^r education) and their own 

Sofanf '"J2?.f sprrad^raree^LS^e^^Ht^^per stiver, . 
Esprit de corps was outstanding. 

Experience in career education varied tre^ndousl 

announced she really was not in it {^^^^J^J^^ proqram for 6 

she was) to Marilyn who had worked in ^^^/^JJ^j^P^^a^rbeen in- 

years. Gwen, Peggy, Dolores, ^^^^1^^' ^ oJ d federal funds, 

volved in career education programs having Part c or u 
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career education is different from approaches K-3 teachers formerly 
Ssed! It is a change in emphasis from product to people. 

K-3 pupils are "turned on", more when resource, persons are parents 
of someone in the class. 

K-3 pupils never tire of taking pictures of people at work. 

the community who can and are willing to help. 
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Many pupils come to kindergarten thinking that they are "dumb." 

Itlll^ education sells better to K-3 teachers when it is not 
called career education. It is really much more exciting and 
comprehensive than that. At.iting ana 

ILI^^K''^''^^'' education to teachers, you have to make it look 

a?s ;hPv°L^J^P^^'-,^^°!: teachers -that the basic resource materi- 
als they need are already in the school. 

teachers can be sold on the notion that a person 

in aSditSn'^w ^'"ff ^ ^'^ through his accomplishments. 

"S. ^^o^^^ pay attention to personal feelings. Example' 

He IS a shy, sensitive person." j:.Acuupj.e, 

The group was pretty evenly divided on whether they would prefer" 
a career education specialist to help them or a career education 
111^''''%^,''^''''^'' could use to invent their own ac?ii?- 

eilh^r tt^.t some _ consensus that, above and beyond 

eitner, what they really need is time. 

Having a list of career education concepts for use in building 
learning plans is considered valuable and helpful by teachers. 

The group strongly resisted the notion of building a set of scope 
and sequence statements for the K-3 level. Some of their cedents 
were: Peggy--Maybe this would destroy teacher creativity 

worrrib^?'' ^^y^^^- don'^Aave to 

worry about overlap if you have "turned on" teachers; Marilyn-If 
the career education concepts are clear, a scope and sLni™ 
statement isn't needed; the school's currLS if^hncSp^and 
JJJhI^''^^ career education concepts should.be fit into that by 

Ho ^''^^^''^k' sequence is developed, do 

not do It around the 15 USOE clusters. 

Teacher in-service will go over much better at the end of the 
school year, preferably outside the school. ^ ^® 



On Working with Parents 
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Tore loTtlVi;]' their work, pupils view them 

Some pupils will ask their parents to come as resource persons 
but others prefer to ask someone else they know. Persons, 

^Li^^-^^^^,,^?^'^?^^^'' career education assignments so that pupils 
have to ask their parents specific questions. pupixs 

Parent volunteers for reading and math should also be used as 
career education resource persons. often they have interesting 
30b experiences to share. =i-xiiy 
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Interest groups: Every 2 weeks parents meet with pupils in 
small groups to talk about hobbies, volunteer activities, 
and the wise use of leisure time. Teachers can use this time 
for planning purposes. 



What Students Gain from Exposure to Career Education 

Peggy - They see how important their schoolwork is. 

Marilyn - They can answer a) What is in this job that makes it 
• important to learn basic skills? and b)Why is this work important 
to society? 

Peggy - They learn economic awareness, how various kinds of work 
contribute to taxes that, for example, pay teacher salaries. 
Kids are "hooked" on any discussion that involves money. 

Judy - Career education reduces sex stereotyping. 

Alan - Career education improves self -concepts . It gives pupils 
a sense of accomplishment, of success, of being someone important. 



Examples of Career Education Activities : 

A housev7ife told pupils she has 20 occupations (including cook, 
gardener, and tailor) . 

An auto parts man showed third graders how important it is for 
him to know the alphabet. 

Buy cameras for pupils. Let them take pictures of people at 
work and then write stories about them. This involves writing 
skills plus career awareness. 

A Honda repairman told pupils how bad he was in math. He had .v . 
to hire an accountant because he had messed up his own books. 
His mistakes cost him $400. He wished he had studied math more 
when he was in school. 

First graders set up a microsociety. . Pupils get play money and 
aifchoose careers. One of th.e things they learn is the concept 
of theft. The legal system is set up early in the microsociety. 

Study names of persons to discover which were derived from 
occupations. 

Compliment game: Each pupil must compliment succeeding person 
S circle formation. When they start, pupils often =°n|P;;;^^|"^^ . 
each other on clothes or appearance. Later, they may compliment 
on behavior* 
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the Child dc^es not br^ng'homf Tt lH.t' ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ if 

thing .ay be wrong and t^e^^chSo'l^^^^u'ld^^^^^o^^Lcjrdf^^^ ' 

tasJs Se1%'ouL'dfa\';:nd'h?L'^ T '''^^ Paper. stating 

Christmas: Pupils cJn So t^^ n. ^J^^^^^ =P^^d the slips after 
Teacher can r^I.^Tortl^Tt^^^^^ 

buUdLgJ?°i;;. r%\1jent?nr:;f ^ '^^ ' ' 

TV building for JSiJl s^iSi J ? i""^ ^° schoolwork: 

front-math laf; sSool-^anauLf ^J""^ ^^b, store 

lating educatioA InS Sork :e?nnitiaLrS^'n- ^^^^ies re- 

of the buildinas Pnnnc Zzl^ • Parents for each 

and learned, Sieve aSf Lt^Jdlpelden^S^' ^= "^^^ 

they liked the yrS^cJk ^0?"^ ?° complete to see if 
hov cii^v. 4_ 1 worK. Fox example, in the clf^rin^i 



On Teaching D^cisron-Making Skills 

??«";nr^herh^%^\h^L^^^i,M^rit" ^° "^^-^ - 
f f;t^Je^^^;.j\-r-d i^^i^^^ sssee- 

^1SsL"„''=L'L%?'^' '° '•-^ ^° '-^'^ ^°-al steps 

On Work Values 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Ann noted that pupils already know a lot about work values. 
Dolores said that many parents do not want values taught. 
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Nadine Dunning. This is a place in education where J^!^ J^Jp^^i 
It eative • Al T the new materials I am being exposed to are really 
a boosrto my enthusiasm. Learning new things is exciting to 
me^ ^en my students get excited about learning, a continuous 
spark flows . ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^Tlt'lltlZy 

to explain their careers. I get a tremendous ^^^^f ^. i5^°f^^3s 
i?udents , and it is great to see the expres..ions on their faces 
on their "special day. 

Ann D' Andrea . The thing that keeps me g°i^^Jn career educa^^ 
is the studen ts' response. The excitement and interest that 
iaree? education activities generate are the ^^^^^^^ • 
Sho have felt that school was not their place are finding that 
Tn fact it is. There is room for their interests, their i^eas , 
i^d'?gk^of filings. They ^-talk^t what they 
theyTiiT, what they wonder about, what ^^^.Y^Lir teachers 
of, whom they respect and admire, and. can tell their teachers ^ 

'?ireer'edifatior:rtfv?t?ef the academically 

Se Jeache^, a neS window to the child and the world itself. 
Peggy Horner. The children are enthusiastic about this approach 

of the four walls and into the whole world; it makes scnooi come 
aLve fo? children; career education changes the focus from the 
product to people. 

Gwendolyn Wright . It serves as a shot in the 

aoademios real and meaningful to children . • • ^ !='J^-'e„hanoes 
fSf me It removes the "blahs" from teaching. 
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iTrllr TaZll lon\nirJ°'^^ ^^'^ incorporating the idea of 
fiilT^iI 1 curriculum, I have been able to plan 

fkuis ^""^^ innovative and still teach the b^Sc 

their^oLen?^''^i''?T ^^f^ generated between the students, 
thexr parents, fellow teachers, and myself is really what iurns 



heirchifdrSrK - ''^''^^^ education is one way in which we can 
help children become aware of the necessity of learning skills 

Ss rJal'sa?isfactiSn'"'i''?^'. -^i^^re^ s^n^CiaL giJe: ' 

J! i satisfaction. We feel a real need for a good self-imaae 
to_be developed in each child, and we feel caree reeducation does 

.^^^'^^^ education can be implemented into our already existina 
clr-ltr- T"^"^ ^ added. subject in an already too bSsy schedu^J ^ 
career education can be carried on with limitid comme^ciarmateJials 
llTelrtoTe nil'. more relevISr^d^^'^f '^'^ 

Dora Wiedholz. The needs of minority children keep me aoina 
at I feel it is vLy importanfL JelcS Ihem 

at an early age because minority children, in particular end 
up in the world of work unprepared. It should bfo^r risponsi- 
bxlity to guide these children in the right directioJ JnS pJe- 
TIL'siTf i°maaf "In'jh'; chii;?ir?enf t^have 
self ^wlifno?^ \- primary grades there should be many 
self -awareness activities. Students should be directed into 

sS'S?i?d?in'a?%.""^ responsible. It is very'rlwaSing to 
see children at this age have a good feeling about themselves. 

cageereducfHnn"^'- interest and enthusiasm about 

career education was the result of my association with someone 

?he nJIt^iir^^ "hooked." It was nel and challengSj^ DuSg 
fo? ml S^J/r""^ career education began to have more meaning 
for me. What keeps me going now is the knowledge that career edn 
cation IS :ust good education-the best: The c^ncJpts l 

S; woJld'^of "'T'^f relationship bi^wLn 

tlie world of work and scnool as motivation; self-awareness for 

riduc??L Of ' stimulating learning eAvironmSnts? Jading to 
with a' gurgosl ?'^'"^ alienation; emphasis on academic achievement 
Career education adds a new di m^^nQi r.r> -i-^ • 

you, and not ^ust because "I say so " The c:^„^«„4- u ^ 

aware of the world within which he Jives and Sa^ f 

for twelve years of school. ^ ^^^^ reason 

Alan S choenbach, The thina •i-h;^-!- v^^r^^^ « 
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Judy Bowling . The most important factor that keeps me going in 
career educa tion is my belief that the students at the K-3 level 
are at a stage where they begin to focus on an awareness of 
SImselves. This concept development is the ^^J^J^^P?^^^^^^^ 
persons can build and develop ideas about what they wxbh to do 

Thl'acciviUes and discussions involved in career education . 
provide a vehicle for me to work toward development of self- 
concepts career education allows me to exercise my own^pei-sonal 

c^eaSvi^y and helps me to create a --.^^^^tf^S he;e'°' 

the children in my classroom. The results of my efforts here 
have been personally rewarding. . 

Thl spirk in i^e eye of a shy child who had previously 
felt that he "cannot do" is worth so much when I can show him 
that he has much to offer, whatever his ability. 

Efforts to integrate career education into all aspects of 
social and academic life at school are a challenge to ^J' ^l^°-f 
I would like to get to the place where I can drop the term career 



education . 



Judy Adams . The connection between elementary education "ow and 
a practica l use for it in the real world ^%^i^al to the tRird 
araders I work with. At this level, many of the students need 
rSelson fo? school and can easily be "t-ned off" to fo^aTedu- 
cation. I am pleased that they were very excxted about the unit 
we worked on and did see a purpose for formal education. 

Phy llis Catlett . The main thing that- keeps---m^-going .ig^ 
education is "tu rning on" kids. When a child says, "My daddy 
wi^rcome and tell ul about fixing teeth," his eyes light up and 
he makes all my efforts worthwhile. ^ . 

I truly enioy the involvement with the parents, too. In- 
viting Sem to come to the classroom and watching their attitudes 

change as a result is rewarding. ^ -w ^- -i-k^ 

I feel that I am making a worthwhile contribution to the 
whole educational process of my six year olds, their parents, and 
others in our school community. 



Tips for Teachers 

The conference participants developed a list of suggested 
activities appropriate for the K-3 level. Below are tips de- 
signed to aid K-3 teachers in implementing career education xn. 
the classroom. 

Nadine Dunning, D olores JoV »nc,nnr Phyllis Catlett suggest.. . . 
Hirflaylng .^ Have a nurse brxAg luLo classroom tongue Repressors, 
thermometers , stethescopes , etc. Children can learn to take each 
other's pulse, etc. 
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Pantomime . Act out a career, and have pupils guess what it is. • 

SnS"L^^°"^^?^ ' .P'^Pil^ trace each other on butcher paper 

and then color in apparel and tools to represent various careers. 

Follow-up activities to field trip . Thank you notes, experience 
stories, murals, and other art projects. ^perience 

523iJ!!2^iles. Hang tools of different occupations. A carpenter's 
mociie could consist of a hammer, saw, screwdriver, and wrench! 

It'it^^^ °L^^^ '^^^ '^^^^ of one student should be specially 

markea. atudent-of -the-week bulletin board and shelves can ^ 
ttf^i^l 4%°'' her special treasures. During some breaK, the 
with ?L class. ^^^""^ °^ treasures and Interests 

Holiday Activity. For Mother's Day, have students discuss the 

various tasks they can do at home to help out. Copy these on 

green leaves and attach to stems and colorful flowers. Place 

these in a basket, and write on the outside: I love you. Mother / In 

my own special way. / To show that I do, / Pick a flower each lay. 

HagEXjadge Send home a badge each day that the child has demon- 
^trated good citizenship. 

Acciyities to use w ith resource person . Interviews; crossword 
puzzles; letter scramble puzzles; secret codes; riddles; puppets. 

v!!" .y^'^''^^^ "^"^^ Bow ling, Marilyn Hildebrandt suggest . 
involve paren ts as resourc e people, as assistants on ff eid'trips 
t^toJTJJ'v^?''^;^ interests in making materials, as"^ ' 

tutorial volunteers in parent education, on a parent advisory board 

a? SrpSieL's'SfLr'^^i''"'' ^"^^"^ pareSt-teacher'conLrSncfs 
e^t's%?:crof\SsinJsSf ^-^-^ class to a par- 

Bertha Morris, Alan Schoenbach, Judy A dams 

.SuggesTzions tor in-ser vice training ; provi d.^ ^A^.-.h fcr 
teacners to develop their own self-awa?eness; provide clmm^mica- 
fo^LJ^??"^ staff members for developing techniques and ™i?ies 



for teacher use; demonstrate available materials; do not make in- 
service mandatory-offer credit if possible; each school should 
be represented in group discussions and decisions. 

Miscellaneous tips; use resources readily available in the school 
nome, community; career education can be incorporated in S any 
subject ares; do not teach it as a separate subject? SaJcJ? edu- 
?s nrilt'aJsS?'-' °==-P-tional education; parental invoKemenf " 
nl' Tf-tmL I ' 5°°^ P^^i= relations; do 

-no., attempt to guide or lead to specif i-c-ocCupatiohsr T^^^^^^ 
and workshop discussions are necessary to share ideas, philosophies. 
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r.w.ndclvn Hricht, °°'^;"^^^'^°^'' ^_"''?y.!!° S;!Iv - activities . Give 

Integrate career and self - awareness xn^u ^cxxxjr ^^^a^^^— i-^yc^ 

ifeiS-e-Hti^^^^^^^^^^^ keep 
care of plants; zookeepers take care of pets; timeKeepers K.eep 

attSndanceriibrarians^are for books. ilL^^^H^H^^j^^J^ 

?eadina activities, talk about characters in tne ^tory—their 

5ohs toSls etc in teaching phonetic analysis, instead of 

ifing Saditionai "key" pictures, use P-^^^ °^,°==^?Sa- 

t l^r.i= "T Want to Be" books for enrichment. Aipna 

bSti^f^Ae nl^es'of Workers, tools, businesses occupations 
the co^nmunity I^^ in^ egrcise -sign^tne^students the 

°thrS:ek°riords1n°sertences!^-Involve.the school secretary 
S%his project ^-^Y-^^^-;,g-;^-n ghr cclS^sf ;tc!f to 

include career awareness "^^^^^^i^^i^/^^erstand why a par- 
people to do so. For math , ^eip numbers. Which workers 
ticular worker LSuJe use division? When discipline 
need to know how to add, measure, use uj.vxa nrnsecutinq 
is necessary, use the courtroom system— D^dge , D^ry, prosecuting 
ittSrnly! defense attorney. Create a classroom newspaper. 
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TJH^^^io^Z^ol AND THE TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS: GRADES 4-6 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

September 15-16, 1975 



Pa rticipants 

Dorothy Clark 

North Little Rock, Ark. 

Rosa Detamore 
Julesburg, Colorado 

Marlys Dickmeyer 
Crystal, Minnesota 

Delia Duckworth 
Greeneville, Tennessee 



Ruby Hauder 
Nampa, Idaho 

Hilda Kemp 

Bloomington , Indiana 

Ruth Roberts 

South Portland, Maine 

Roxane Schmidt 
Wellsville, New York 



Wanda Simpkins 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Rosalyn Smith 
Washington , D . C . 

Jean Trent 

Lee ' s Summit , Mo 

Vivian Yee 
Phoenix, Arizona 



General Impressions 



Hilda, Ruth, Delia, and Rosalyn teach in elj-ntary scho^^^ 
have had federal career education funds. Otners wer 
funded by state or local monies. 



perience 



Important Insights 



career education is a natural way of sharing with other teachers. 
It hSIpl enmlnate Isolationism among teachers. 

When asked, "Is It realistic tt^Al 

^^'^^ f rair?h;r.?rn?t\nS«:^Ld l said no. 

• u «viils is a direct outcome of career educa- 

An increase in basic skills is a aire^ pupil goals. 

better. 
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seemed to feel it would be important f^r'^Jhl; ?o1o lo ''""^ 
encfif'^es^Src: pSoAs'^ noticeable differ- 

^acHirtS ^ "^"--"^t"aK:n!iS"^LSt2^"trtSf jSd"^^"^= 

and slif^-TSSk'^GSd f " P*'^^"' 1^^^ °" the- street 

ohiiron'to 5;2ning."°' education. it has turned my 

"How does your job contribute to society'" i-. a n„e.--n™ ti, . 
What Students Gain from Exposure to Career Education 

Ss-tS'itJw=L^ ^sL'^t^f S^SS?^^ ™* ^ 

they%Isi^^in'%J:??"vJ°a?j;SJf skUirclAt H^''^"^™' 
adults are struggling ?S l2a?n to "^^''^ unemployed 

why they should learn to rJad wWlfs^Iu ?f ",^1^^ °" ''"^^"^ 
r«er education helps to break ?hi we!j«e cycle. ^^^^ 

pupiJI t'heTnave"jon'e"l^eSir^fnT'' self -concept. We show 
back, a^he^ can .tt t^lTT.T^Trt^l': ^^"^ '"^^^ ^ °" 

^^"SJms;ivS"^n'';dSVt?or" "s^^ - - 

the most acalemic'^lirtalSnterp^^p^lJ^L'^Jhr^Ss:? 
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Wanda - Career education develops pupil self -concept and problem- 
solving skills. 

Roxane - Career education involves values clarification. When 
pSpSs know their values, they can begin to look at the kxnds 
of jobs that would make them happy. 

Dorothy - Career education helps pupils develop respect for 
all occupations. 

themselves and get away from thinking on±y in rerm- 
their parents want them to become. 

Ruth - Through career education activities , students can be 
helped to develop leadership abilities. 

O n Teaching Productive Use of Leisure Time . ' 

Marlys - Each pupil is required to ^--g^^^^^^f^?^ ^usf bJ"^ 
he/she could do during leisure time. The activity must oe 
manipulative in nature. 

Roxane - The 60 minute noon hour is divided in half: 30 minutes 
?of^L.ch and 30 minutes for mini-courses, f^^^^^ ^Jf k?ds 
some of which are taught by pupils and some by teachers, kids 
can learn productive ways of using leisure time. 

Hilda - Pupils are encouraged to visit a retirement home. They 
vol^teer to help resident! by carrying out trash, running 
errands, etc. 

M«r,H. - we have both hobby club and arts and crafts activities. 
¥S Sobby cl?^ he?ps pupiL learn parliamentary procedures. 

Rxiby - We give students swimming lessons. 

Jackie Hutchings - Use peer teachers to teach pupils such 
games as chess, cribbage , bridge, and even poker. 

Hilda - The last hour on Friday afternoon is workshop time, 
pipils can visit teachers who are offering various hobbies. 

viv-i;,n - There are 3 weeks between sessions in her year-round 

Ichoo?. Vaca?ionl Le now mainly for ,5|^J?j"i°\elp 

Activities but could be turned into systematic efforts to help 
pupils use leisure time productively. 
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Examples of Career Education Activities 

pSe„%s'^rf^?l|LL'f1:pI?f 'heir 

ana then let tJeiJ^p^r^nts 1^°""??"°"" °" ' ""l^ - 

own work values. ?StLgs :e*'a?|?:?;Ji?"= according to their' 

iit:itti^rii^ioi%i^t^-^ -^^i^^ pupiis to lut 

pupil listed "hilSle?" fSr ihi 1 '^^"^ ^^""^ letter. (One 

clarification acujjwel!)^ -• '^^^ ^^'^ '^'^ 

.^^?Sld=^h\^r?h:y=*„°?e'd%^°"^s;il''1h\"= 'T^^ -dittoes and ' 
wholesale prices, and borrowJS S^n """Panies, got 

dents were assigned di£fSJ»n? .ifK - articles, stu- 

sold enough to Sy back SSI - '"'^ "°re. They 

and make $200. ^ =P-Onsor one Philliplne student, 

kids played dLICJ't pSIlSoa? rSSs^°Sef 5 
speeches, took pictured, and int:?i!J;ed1;i?k:?s? 

Sro£"ie1tS;^ ?L:!"EacX p'SpJj'Lrr.'^ ^"^""^ productive 
you do, as a chilS? whSrno^^'exU^Ja'^'pP^??"^' ""h^*^ ' 
people used to make their owren^e^Jfrinent^^Jshe looTtte at^ 
Jlirhl5\--r^Efen'Z\S?ir tLlls^? "afch'^;,^^," . 

"aji^eiu^^^io^-^^^rplL^^o^ff^"; "th%^^ o""?d^"? '•'^ 

ful. some of the six paren?^~whn ''^^^^^^^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^^Y help- 
more willing fS theL chnSen ?n -Sr^^.^^ chaperones seLed ^ 
school once^hey hli'LlnTtTor^i^^^^^ 

Se\°r%;:^:^a??onf ^^Llj;^ ge°?d f —Potions and filled 
She also taught eSoAoMc^dScaSof by%'?laSt 

Pupils coined money and earned it fo^ "mini-economy." 
good work habits. They neSId such things as practicing 

a mini-mall with storJs LSoSS ^ ^J.^^i^^ o^^, then set 2p 

earnings and taxes. ?his vLj S " computed thei? 

schoolwide. Each ^eaSer ^'^^'V'^^ ^= Planned 



On Working with Parents 
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Delia sends letters home with pupils asking parent occupations 
and willingness and availability to serve as resource persons. 
Some cannot get off . 

Hilda encourages business to give parents time off for parent-teacher 
conferences. Often parents bring some piece of equipment from 
their work to show pupils. 

Rosalyn finds that children do not understand welfare Some wel- 
fare Parents have come to school to help teach something positive 

about welfare to pupils. i i k„ 

Rosalyn tries to make subjects relevant to real life by 
telling pupils that when your parents write checks, they are doing 
math — just as you are. 

Wanda has found that parents want ^J^J^^^^^^.rSeteilAt 
Marlys agreed, saying that parents want school to be more relevant 

to real life. 

Delia has had some parents ask why we need ^^^^^^^f ^^^^f 

when we already have vocational education. Dolores finds 

he!pfu? ?o explain to parents that teachers are not ^=^ing children 

to make occupational choices, but simply to consider all kinds 

of possible occupations. 

Vivian teaches in a low economic area where few parents are 
wolktng ^aJenis who are working serve as resource persons in 
mo^o ?h^ one school. Mini-courses for sixth graders lasted 15 
Says answer: tSght by parents, who helped pupils learn basics 
about their occupations. 



On Scope and Sequence 



Ruth found that, at the end of the first f ' . ^^^^^^^^^J 
using a hit-and-miss approach to career education Teachers 
created a scope and sequence chart and now refer to it when 
initiating a career education activity. 

Rosalyn- s staff developed 5 large career education concepts 
wi?h a nLbe? of subconcepts. Within each subject area, f^tivi- 
Ses are^eated. The 5 main concepts remain the same but the 
subconcepts- differ from grade to grade. 

Jean feels that if teachers have a list of goals that is very 
long, it will never be used. 

Roxane feels that scope and sequence is not needed because every 
teacher is different. 



Rcsa stated that there will always I^fl 

content being taught i= S?, s?nce IhHIks 

movies that pupils saw the year iaetore, out, 

-di-f ferent-questions,,_it_does jijo^_r^^ ^ 
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Ruth sees that scope and sequence charts must be broad. if ' 
they become specific, teachers will be as fenced in as they 
use to be by textbooks. 

Hilda found trouble in the past with overlap. Now there is ■ 
one person in each building who makes sure that teachers do 
not do the same activities with the same kids. It is the 
ceptrb%\^^g^?augSt?°''^'''^^ ^"^^ ^= important, not in the con- 

nJ^Jir J^^lf.th®^^ is nothing wrong with teaching the same 
career education concepts at a number of grade levels We 
^nH we teach American History at grade 4, crrade 8, 

Sese'^:aL'hvefsr°' '^^^^ self -respect , for example, at' 

Wanda and the other teachers in her school submitted lists 
of activities they proposed to do. Then they arranged the 
activities by grade levels and fitted them to various job 
clusters to be covered at each level. 

What Keeps Me Going in Career Education 



The following written responses were made by conference 
participants to the above statement. 

Rosa Detamore. Career education is exciting, and it is realistic 
It IS an old concept with a new slant. it motivates a child 
and makes his work in school more relevant. It involves business 
people, parents, etc. and helps them understand what we are doing 
in school career education helps parents know that their chil- 
mfke bJ^ ^^""^ ^^^^^-^ prepared for the future, will be able to 
make better career cnoices, and will be happier in their work 
mLhf ?it ?n I aware of the world outside the school wher4 he 

etv .^^o^ 1 productive, happy, well-adjusted member of soci- 

ety. It also helps him find ways of using leisure time, which 

Sou^i^:cS,^:raT;r ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ --^-^ 

^^f^^ - career education is an inspiration to try some- 
""t^^i^ exciting. There are mar^y approaches to working 
tiSi ^Sfiin "f" the cu^^icuiun, „ith a focus on career educa- 
tion. Often, I can share my experiences with other teachers 
= ,^f''^''ts are very interested and appreciate what teachers 
wni brL^J^^''^"^ Children. They hope that career educa^ISn 

I^^ T^^^ ^° ^^^^i" to come to school because 

something wonderful is happening." 
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As Children become aware of different careers, they find 
out more aboSt themselves and become aware ^^%-5^,;S^^:^:^r ' 
to learning. They become better readers as they read newspaper^ 

^^^^ t^AVrr^ell rKe°ra^Tt^lis?- teaching in a fun way 
Children became creative and do outstanding work in many of the 
former dull subjects. The boys and girls like me as a teacher 
and a friend. 

Marlys Dickmeyer . Career education motivates = indents makes 
sSool relevant n ow and in the future, involves parent P^^t^J^P!_ 
tZn,\e%s students become aware of the world ^^^J^^J^f" 
room and the contributions we can make to each other? it satis 
f?2s lie cry of parents who want children to be more prepared for 
thJ fuSre and able to make intelligent choices about work. 

T c™-!4-h Fircil- I feel good while creating career educa- 
|?|ti^tIVnT;s/ feAjcy Tlanning with other teachers, parents, 

=|^SS"^chlfdfe^;s reaction, and P-gre.s act a^a spurt 
i-r. n,w r=i<=c,ir4 to be involved with career education. When a cni±a 

r?f;i —If ?s^t^^^^^ 

enjoys, then I feel good and want to do more. 

Hild a Kemp . As observers of children, teachers make i^ental 

noi-^.. of a ttitudes, possible successes, and probable failures, 

in our edScatiSn I^sLm the loss of just one student ^^ves cause 

for SonSern. The fact that many are dropping out of the system 

^--Ca^LredScStion'Sai bf vLwed as an important turning point 
for edScSorr wlih career education, students can become aware 
o^thfrntny Choices available to them The thinking of -any stu-^^ 
dents now is toward early entry into the Dob market. This requires 
Sat tSey get the necessary information for making occupational 
choices thit are self-fulfilling and permit them to maintain a 
poSi?iJe approach to living. The youth who before was ^^^e to 
u "nii-hout" dn the education system will be able to find 

t JLTser that wm enaJlI him/her to maintain • self-respect and a 
meaSSJ; of t^dependSnce and to "live" rather than merely "exist " 

S be a pt?t of. this educational effort to restore f^^th in 
.,^lf to recreate interest in achievement, self -fulfillment, and 
hSifA qSafirief Jloiough career education is the kind of excitement 
that keeps me going as an elementary teacher. 

R uby Hauder . Career education turns me on ^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^ ^^l^ 
on' It doe s this because it is new, it is relevant, ana it makes 

SfeaiL%;°wIy'Xvf fS^d to get into career education 
is simply hive kids think of careers that relate to the sub3ect 
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wouiri?kl^^S''h.f/^^^''''^^ studying, write questions that they 
Z^^Zu i to have answered about these careers, and invite 

taTk wf?h'?h°'v^^ ^'^5 ^^^'^ Classroom io 

talk with the kids. Prom the effect of this experience on the 

a part of the subject matter. ^ 
oh-i^'^^^^^®''^ attempt to make education more relevant to 

^f^^""' i"^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^^ education, to create 

Sd ^^^r^^'^S ^"^^ the classroom where children can be happy 

Jnftilr "'^^^ ^^^""^ °^ education as 

another tool to help make all of these good things happen J 

acn, IL^^''^^'' education is approached with feelings of enthusi- 
no^'on? ^^^^^ receptive the kids will be, 

not only to the new career awareness, but also to the subject 

I continue -to be turned on by career education because 
It IS a tool that works to improve the education of kids' 

^P^^"^^^^^"'^^^. The kids: I feel that -the secret is to give 
the kids a variety of activities, and career education helps 
Jnd wor-vV?""^' -^^ emphasis is on developing self ^awareness 
and work values in career education. "Improving the kid's 

r""!;??''^?^-"'^^^^ continuing. Attitudes improve as 

?hJ5^nJo?, ^?J=^f^sed self-awareness and positive- environment, 
ihey enjoy school more. Being at a conference like this and 
aJTni''? ^""^ grand people really give me the enthusiasm to get 
going and try new ideas that we have talked about. 

Jean Trent, what keeps me going in career education? The 
IdnJ.^in^-^^^^ ^u^P? teaching, in the first place. Career 
education is a vehicle for getting students excited and enthusi- 
astic about school.. With that kind of attitude, learning is 

rr.^ ^v,"^ enjoy, too, ^the f lexibility^-^in the philosophy that allows 
me the opportunity to direct my students toward what is 

o? ^i^Lble.''^^^^'' ^^^"^ ^^"^""^ ^° ^^^^^^ ^° ^ curriculum 

^r?;Ji:?P^^2u^ education is a whole, new, great way 

or reaching that is never boring. This is the only teachi?a 
experience I have ever had wherl the "sky is thS limi?" in^ 

^Hit^'^Ju^^* '^2^^ development of the 

child than any other method. 

I suppose results (student growth in skilll, etc.) should 
?K '^'''-^t reason for my wanting to continue career education, 
fit enthusiastic attitude of the pupils, the eager worker, 

the interested student whom I see before me are what encourage 
me to do more career education. The fact that learning can be 
taking place right in the midst of a happy, pleasant, active 
atmosphere is next to a miracle. 
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Ruth Roberts . I believe in itl It makes sense. It is in7%une with 
my intuition about education. The teacher mister is 

whole child, not the subject alone; and the subject matter is 
related to ihS real world and is interdisciplinary (unit approach) . 
?fvou took away -all the funding in our system, our teachers would 
JLp on uling the ideas they have learned through career education. 



Tips for Teachers 



The conference participants developed a list of suggested career 
education activities appropriate for the 4-6 level. 

Rut h Roberts . Send lottsr home with questionnaire to find out 
what parents ' jobs are, and recruit their help. Compile these 
for the whole school, then for the whole system. Keep parents 
informed. Be an expert public relations person. Believe m 

^^^^^Kelf Snoigh' tr^undSr^tind the general ,f ^fch 

tion, then use your imagination and the resources at hand to reach 

^""^ ^SiiJ' field trips a great deal of planning. Use a bus to go 



Use a 
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to a co^ty iair~or farm. Take 2 classes and save money Use 
bus asTclassroom and tour the area. Teach the ^-^-P^^^jf 
history of the community. For trips to mdjlistry, go in small group. 

"mini-trios") In a unit on health' careers , have parents 
^^keimairgroups'to^^ach of the following: ^-Pita^'/-^-3endf '''' 
city health inspector, etc. As one group leaves, the class sends 
them out with questions to be answered, then welcomes them back 
^aJllViftens to\heir -i-d reports. A c^^^^^^^ 

llllTrla.' llilnTtna feaih^r^-^and^cSn^unity resources should have 
a clear understanding of all objectives. 

Hilf^a Kemo Be sure to research the areas of careers and have 
"eadv rel^ encL; contact vocational education personnel; under- 
sT^l Se sSSpJ ^f both vocational education and career ecuca- 
^n Snside? th Parameters o h o -Jor^ c_ty; 

in-service training sessions as needed; compile lists 
people and places in different cluster areas; and establish build- 
ing communication systems by department or grade levels. 

Rosalyn Smith. Be creative ! So many things and persons right 
agSSnryou and y our communi ty may ^^^^^ff J/^^J^^Ho 

as vehicles for teaching. Involve others! D?"^ . ^^^^ . 
open up your classroom to other teachers administrators, pa. en .s, 
a^d the Community. Plan activities together ^^sk for help or 
assistance when needed. Take it slow ! Don't try to start one 



big project all at once. Plan, where applicable, try to include 
career education anywhere in the regular program. As you get 
involved, .you will see how career education just seems to fit 

1X1 • 

Dorothy Clark. Don't be afraid to try career education in your 
classroom. The important thing is to begin, and then you will 
be on your way. Be sure to involve parents and the business 
section of your community. Many individuals will be pleased 
to have an opportunity to help you. Have parents and others who 
have taken part in your study come to your classroom for Career 
Day, a program on career education, e1:c. Try to involve other 
teachers. Be willing to share your ideas with other teachers 
Ke-ep in contact with your state department of education. They 
can help you in many ways. Let your supervisor know what you 
are doing. •* 

Rosa Detamore. It is sensible and realistic to teach career 
awareness along with the basic subject material in each grade 
The sooner we start this awareness of self, the sooner we will 
have children thinking about the world of work. If you have 
set up goals or concepts of career awareness, you just "plua 
in these concepts with the subject material. The use of films 
IS good, but the field trips, the use of local businesses, parents, 
and other resource people are better.' Role playing, actually 
doing, and discussion of the above are also good. 

Marlys Dickmeyer. Career education is not a separate subject 
'''u^??'' education involves goals of self -awareness ,. interpersoAal 
siciils, decision making, work awareness, manipulative skills 
value of work, relevance of education, and economic awareness 
tnat are plugged into already existing curriculum. Involve par- 
ents as often as possible. Bring them into the classroom to 
discuss their jobs. Children can interview them and find out 
about their jobs. Career education makes schoolwork so relevant 
for now and for the future. 

Roxane Schmidt. Weave career education or awareness into your 
teacTTIirg„ Don't teach it as a separate unit. involve the par- 
ents in your planning of the career education infusion. Be 
sure they understand what you are trying to do. Distinguish 
between vocational education and career education. Ask three 
n^"" f^^"" ^ ^^^^ ^"-'^ interested in. Involve them in planning. 
Use the community whenever possible. It is a great resource 
Develop a guide of all available resource people who. are willing 
to come into the school to show children what they do and talk 
about why they do it. 
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Jean Trent. Let career education be a part of your regular 
classroom p rogram, not a separate subject. Get people involved, 
especially those outside the classroom. This gives everyone 
exp'^sure to and an understanding of career education. Tnere 
is plenty of room for creative and innovative activities. Give 
yourself no limits. 

Wanda S impkins . Expose your class to as many careers as you 
can, by having students conduct interviews. MaJce a survey 
of the occupations of your students' parents. Then, have stu- 
dents share with the class the information obtained. In re- 
searching various occupations, ask students to obtain the 
following information: occupation, education and training 
required, pay expected, other advantages or fringe benetits, 
kinds of personal traits needed, personal satisfaction, dis- 
advantages, and value to society. A bulletin board may be used 
to display information students gain from books, newspapers, 
periodical.-,, etc. Resource people are wonderful. Invite some 
into the classroom. Take class on field trips to see others 
at their work. In reading, use large flash cards giving terms 
relating to a particular occupation. Have students guess the 
occupation. Later, students can create their own cards. 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS: GRADES 7-9 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus r Ohio 

September 18-19, 1975 



Participants 



Jeri Aldridge 
Evergreen , Co lor ado 

Anna Calderas 
Warren, Ohio 

Genevieve Chapman 
Muscatine, Iov7a 

Brenda Dykes 

Sulphur Springs, Texas 



Wright Faatz 
Cumberland Center, Me 

Mary Sue Gentry 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Theresa Gushee 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Julie Jantzi 
Milfqrd, Nebraska 



Margaret McGrath 
Northfield, New Jersey 

Pat McKinney 

Greer, South Carolina 

Erma Stargel 

Bowling Green , Kentucky 

Me lb a Underwood 
Beaver, West Virginia 

James Wilcox 

Devils Lake, N. Dakota 



Important Insights 



Giving teachers suggested career education activities increases 
their creativity. 

CETA allocated 750 spots for work experience for students (ages 
14-17) in Prince George's County, Maryland. Kids who do not 
measure up to the same standards as older P^^^^'^^Z^^ 
fired. It is legal to use CETA funds for Dunior high work ex- 
perience . 

work experience can be a problem. In certain states the school 
receives state aid based on the luuiJDer of hours kids spend in 
school. If students are away for woirk experience, the school 
loses money. 

•Action is what junior high pupils want. They do not want to 
hear about an occupational task; they want to do it. The Pri 
mary difference between career education at the elementary level 
and the junior high level is that in elementary school stu- 
dent is the receiver of information, wherfeas in Dunioc- high, the 
student i^~ the subject of career exploration. 
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s?a?f^wan?il I f l ^'^'^'^T objected last year when the school 
?hif vear fh. ? '"""^^^^ to visit the vocational schcol,. 

see ir?Li 1 ''f^^ ^""^ ^^^^^5 parents, Afte^ parents 

see It themselves, they may not object so much. t"*^« ^s 

Invoivament of the Businass/Labor/lndustry Community 



frSml^O To 9^00 L^^^ vice-president coming in every mornina 
xs tefcLng economJ^s!""" "^'^ " ^^^^ 

L'out'insuranSI?"'" ^'^^^^^ ^--hing pupils 

w";"" ■ neighbor, who is a mortician, was complaining about 

^ "'^^^ ^ h^"* to my Class to ?a?k 

about his occupation. After that, he did not complain sfmuch. 

Juli - Many businessmen do not know how to relate to adolescents 
some teachers do not know how to help businessman wSrk SiS * 
refdy. ^^^^^ 2-3 hours to get the resource person 

Wright - We have a "shadow" experience going. After securina 
so^r^r°H students ca? shadow bJsLlss pi?- 

sons any day they choose. Some teachers do not like students 
missing their classes but are pressured into going along. Typ- 
tSf sJhoSl yelJ ' ''''''' experience only one day during 

o^a^si; 5!^"^ °" ti"*^' two time clocks were secured 

and ou^ ^° Students liked punching i^ 

Erma - m our school, much of the equipment in our career edu- 
pSrsonnSI!'''""' dona?ed\y business and'ind^stry 

Examples of Career Education Activities ' 



occupational^^S.r science work together to help kids explore 
occupational areas In science class, students are asked to 
choose some scientific occupation as a possible lifers work 

?JLe L a ^ specific occupation, but a scienL. 

chSoIes ^^^^^^i^ °f occupations in any science the student 
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Anna - After students have made tentative occupational choices, 
they interview persons in that work, write about the kinds of 
life they lead, and then role play those occupations to see 
how they feel about being those kinds of persons. 

Jim - Explorer Scouts work with us. They group kids to study 
occupational areas and do provide them with some work experience. 

Jim - For each aspect of the curriculum, teachers are ^laking 
up a list of career education activities that can be used K-12. 
Teachers will then be able to tell parents or the principal 
what subject content they are teaching as part of every career 
education activity. The activities are organized on a scope 
amd sequence basis. 

Erma - In grade 4, students write their first ^^^^ory entitled 
What I'd Like TO Be When I Grow Up . In grades 6 and 8, stories 
are taken out of the cumu lative folders, and students are asked 
either to revise. their own or write new ones. Iwc-thirds ot 
the students do not change their occupational choices between 
grades 4 and 8. 

Jirv, - An advisor/advisee program occurs 3 mornings per week 
for 20 minutes and involves all 130 staff persons and 1200 stu- 
dents . Twelve-fifteen students meet with each staff ^^^J^' 
students stay with the same staff person for 3 years. Many 
kinds of career awareness activities take place during this 
period. 

We asked students to bring in pictures of their parents at 
work to be posted. One boy brought in a picture of his mother, 
who worked as a striptease artist. The teacher posted it with 
no negative effects . 

Julie - During a city government unit, students were asked to 
design the new median strip on Main Street. The kids "measured 
it mapped the area, and decided to draw up a plan to landscape 
it By cutting pictures out of a seed catalogue, they chose 
flowers to plant in the design of the American flag. Stu- 
dents are taking their plan to the city council. One recommenda- 
tion they made is to have residents of the local retirement home 
plant the flowers . 

Erma - In grade 8 all students take a course in Practical Arts 
that involves 7 of the 15 USOE clusters. They spend 1 period 
per day for 5 weeks in each cluster. At the end of the year, 
they may choose which cluster to be assigned to the next year. 
In grade 9, students spend 1 period per day in this cluster. 
In grade 8, Practical Lts takes the place of Industrial Arts 
and Home Economics. In grade 9, it replaces study hall. 
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S.^'^fo" 1°""^^ ^t^tion created 44 films about occupa- 

tions--22 each for grades 6 and 7 . Each film is designed to 
activities Jrl °^ "'ore c^rricular areas, and appropriate follow-up 
activities are xncludad. In senior high, there are 6 films on 
selr-exploration with 5 of the 15 USOE clusters built i^to 
Ih^Z ^^i"^^.- social studies classes, counselors 

show films and lead discussions. This is, in effect, qroup 
co'onseling There are 10 suggested activities for counselors 
to use with each film. (Danger: could be viewed as taking 
18 days from teaching social studies.) Jeri asked why teachers 
cannot be trained to show these films. Pat said that in her 
system, counselors used to do career education with teachers, 
out gave up and appointed career education specialists 
Mary Sue's films have clever names: 

^rea Name o f Film 

Knowing Oneself "I've Got a Name, Part I" 

Analysis of Careers "I've Got a Name, Part II" 

Orientation to Job "Where Do I Start?" 

Opportunities 

Exploration of Careers "Career Frontier" 

Education & Training ,. "More Than Meets the Eye" 

High School Program "Brave Nev; World" 

Planning 

Brenda - Career Day is used as a public relations device (It 

Ev;?„S?f.r''/JK''^^ 1^^°^ ^ education effok.) 

Evaluation of the activity is done by a local radio station. 

Jim - A telephone/ recorder/amplifier device is used for 2-wav 

between workers and students when workers cannot 
v-ome to class and when students cannot get to the site. 

Brenda - 1906 Urban Survival Game: "You are an immigrant 
coming to New York City in 1906. You have 2 advantages: ])you 

plan^-^ihf ? f ' "^f^ "^r^^ 5^^^ ^10'^- ^ake a 3-year 

?i ^Iv-n,. history teacher talk,^ to pupils about their plans 
in terms of actual events that occurred between 1906 and 1909 
!?o^r.''°^iK f^f^^t.them This is a good way of teaching history 
along with the principles of career planning 

To demonstrate production efficiency, students were 
given some toy parts and told to make as many ^toys as possible 
in 1 hour. Then, the students were to do the same activity 
using a line production approach, stressing quality control and 
efficiency. Then students were asked, "How did you feel, as 
a worker, under one arrangement as opposed to the other?" and "What 
do your values tell you about the way American industry should 



Jen - In their Values Clarification Project for grades 7-9 
Jvf,K ^f^^ ■^^^ activities in 5 major areas: l)why Explore? ' 
2)Who Am I? 3)What's a Career? 4)How Can School Help? 
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5)What Can I Become? Much of the "What Can I Become?" is 
male-female material. Jeri found a story in Ms. magazine en- 
titled "Baby X," who, until 6 years old, did not know if it 
was a girl or a boy. Jeri listed 72 activities for "Baby X 
to do an'^ bad cha students rate each as either a male or 
female activity. A group of adults did the same and then par- 
ticipated with students in discussion 

The total set of activities is complex and has taken a 
long time to develop. The school board provided the money for 
the project and plans to copyright it. The activities are 
designed for use in language arts and social studies. 

Pat has career education centers to provide simple skill training 
for slow learners. In an open space school the high noise level 
becomes a problem. 



What Students Gain from Exposure to Career gducation^ 



ERIC 



Grade 6 students gain self -awareness . Seventh graders increase 
occupational awareness. Eighth graders participate in career 
exploration but do not make career decisions. 

Students become familiar with various work concepts such as: 

day work vs night work, creative work vs routine work, difference 

between job and career. 

When a student leaves grade 9, he/she will be able to relate: 
strengths and weaknesses to a broad educational plan; occupa- 
tional plan to an educational plan; and educational plan to a 
planned delivery system. 

Junior high career education should shake up students' expecta- 
tions about who they are by giving them practical experiences 
focusing on their strengths and limitations. 

Students must develop communications skills for adaptability. 

Key words to explain the meaning of career exploration are 
experiencing^ , involvement , and testing . 

Students should understand the need for the productive use of 
leisure time. 



About Occupational Choices 



Theresa - Every student, by the end of grade 8, must list an 
occupational choice. If he/she cannot, we teach him the decision- 
making skills needed. 

Erma - Students do choose one cluster area by grade 9. 
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What Keeps Me Going in Career Education 



The following written responses were made by conference partici- 
pants to the above statement. 

P=».t McKinne 



j-^^SY ' We have a number of students in our system who 

leave school at sixteen. We need to get these and all stu- 
dents into an education program that will give them the skills 
they need to go out into the world to make a living. I see 
so many students finish school knowing only about books. They 
need to be exposed to all kinds of careers, see people on the 
job, ask questions about careers, find out if this would be some- 
thing that they could do or would want to do. 

Genevieve Chapman . I am convinced that I must incorporate career 
education into my classroom activities and formal subject matter 
every time I encounter one of the following: 1) a parent un- 
happy or dissatisfied with his job or career choice; 2) a 
dropout who hangs around school morning and evening', bragging 
that he is no longer regimented, but who has nothing better to 
do than return daily to the scene of his failures; 3) a parent 
who says that junior's dad is a successful dentist, plumber, 
etc., and that they want to carry on family business; 4)a wel- 
fare recipient whose family has 2 or 3 generations of welfare 
dependency m our community, and who feels that the government 
will take care of him; and 5) any child who, regardless of 
nis present aims or goals, can be acquainted with some facet 
of the broad spectrum that nobody else may touch on for him. 

Conscious that my language arts and geography curriculum 
IS not what students will retain, I endeavor to gear my teaching 
of those subjects to their daily life situations, present and 
future. All of life consists of work and leisure time; that 
IS what a career is all about. 

■ The greatest joy of career education done well 
is that It IS meaningful both to the student and the teacher 
It IS doing rather than "being done to." Openinq a student's 
eyes to the realities of rent, car payments, a budget, and vari- 
ous careers can have all sorts of spin-offs." l)The student be- 
comes the discoverer, the telephone caller,, the evaluator. 
2) Community resources contribute to the classroom. Even if 
they live near a city, students are often ignorant of business 
and industry in their immediate area. Enthusiasm grows as 
students arrange mini-trips to businesses, and parents get in- 
volved as drivers and guest speakers. 3) Students thrive on real 
responsibility, and career education offers it in abundance. 
They love to look at their own values and discover their own 
problem-solving abilities. The classroom easily can become 
student-centered rather than teacher-centered. 
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Melb a underwood . I feel career education offers pupils a more 
meaningful educ ation. It fosters positive attitudes toward 
work and helps pupils realize their role as future workers. 

through mini-courses on various careers at the junior high 
level, students can become -aware of available opportunities 

''''?eichinrcar;er education and relating it to the seventh 
grade li5e sciences has been a challenge. What I have learned 
from others has made me more knowledgeable concerning different 
careers (e.g., problems in obtaining an education, salary, 
duties) . 

Anna Calderas . The rewards come from seeing 

excited over learning and from seeing teachers ^^^^^^^^"J , • 
what career education is about. Teachers look at their sub:ect 
frelslnl new way and then integrate career education concepts 

OnJ'spSiif ic°re;ard came from a seventh grade student who 
said thlt nSw she believes she can be a doctor. Another came 
Trot anStherstudent who continued working, during his summer 
vacation , with a cartoon artist who had worked with interested 

students in our school. Another was the ^^^^^f ? . f^J°"'.Pf ;he 
ticipants from the comin^xnity who expressed gratxtude for the 
oinirtunitv of being a part of our school career education 
:???v?Ses! in addition, the feeling of personal^growth since 
becoming involved with career education xs tremendous. 

Margar et McGrath . The children have been quite turned on to 
what we are doing , and that reassurance is invaluable. Since 
student input is also an integral part of our program, they feel 
--fcommitted to careers and career exploration .^..^^^ 

Parents have been a mixed blessing. Some ^^^^^^J'^^J 
felt when children of professional parents J^^^f ^^Jf 
. trips to the county vocational-technical school. Hopefully, 
' we will minimize the resistance this year by taking the par- 
ents on the trip with the children. The rewards come when 
ySu gS Hette? from a parent saying you have made the child 
proud of his father's job. ^ 

Changing attitudes is a part of the game. To instill a 
cense oJdig?i?y in work is a major achievement. We are seeing 
^IsuItS now^ Mike's father is a printer.^ He spoke to the 
class and took children to his shop. Children told their 
parents. The parents were interested, and now the printer is 
teaching a class for the community education program 

What keeps me going? I always try to remember that I am 
teaching children, not subjects! 

Marv Sue Gentry Career education is one of the most practical 
^ iTs to Tvlr be introduced in our schools. Students must 
learn the basic academics, but at the same time, they need to 
Sarn Smething about survival skills. Schools should prepare 
students for what comes after school. As educators, it is our 
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p!o?e c^niii? expose youngsters to tlie meaning of work, to ex> 
^Z2a\ ''''^^^ ^""^ ^®^P a future. Also, students 

need to see people on the job; they need to sample a tas?e of 
the reality which one day they will be thrust intS. 

Brenda Dykes . Career education provides an opportunity for 
c^r^^^'^r ^° ""^^^ ^ Through career education, youngsters 

?hev cin S r ^f^^f ^ding of the world they live in 'and how 

iauL nhfi^^J ?^ °^ education is to 

equip the child to live a meaningful life 

effarl^lTL^'^''''^^t°'' involves the total child and the conscious 
r^^oJvefthi ?Ti r^^i^^ for self or others. Career education 
paid wSrk °" done in a lifetime, not merely 

ri^^^.^t^'T'' ^^"5=^^^°"^ one goal of education and should not 
detract from other noteworthy goals of education. It should 
be involved m all subject areas at all grade levels for all 
Br?hS +n-n,o^\^^ a vehicle by which school can be made relevant. 
By the tLme students graduate from high school they should be 
prepared for roles in the real world. snouia oe 

The more I become involved in the various programs of ca- 
reer education, the deeper my commitment. I have benefited 
from the enthusiasm of practitioners of career education I 
^miiJl; i"" ''^''t^'' education. The concept of work can answer 
-mportant questions: "Why am I?", "Who needs me?", "What is my 
purpose?", and "Why do I need that knowledge?" It is my hope 
and desire that career education will provide definite concepts 
to be achieved so that students can become a meaningful part 
of the world of work. ^ 

Julie Jantzi Career education provides classroom teachers 
™^ a terrific tool, .the tool of motivation. Because of ca- 
reer education, I can give the students participating in my 
h^a^i^''^?''^^!?''! justification for being there. At £he junior 
thSmsilvJs! to have logical reasons for applying 

rhii^^!n^^''T?'^''^^^^°\''^^''^^^ ^'^t° ^"^^ motivates all kinds of 
thev iff.; J gives them an opportunity to prepare for the world 
tney live in. It gives me great pleasure to see our community 
enthusiastically sharing student plans and ideas. ^^^^Y 

^|£esaGu|hee. I feel very strongly that ninth grade students 
snould be able to assess themselves based on knowledge of 
f^fr? 'Z''^^''^^^^' abilities, and needs. They should be 

Relate that knowledge to a very broad occupational field 
and, m turn, relate that to educational planning for the post 

iob^mJr^i? n?"?f ^°"* ^ ^^^iy ^^try intS the 

DOD market (15-16 years old). 

How to reach this global goal is an agonizing question. 
We must spend some effort on scope and sequence and evaluation 
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James Wilcox . When I see teachers and students bubbling over 
about just being in school, I am super-elated. I have ^eit 
for some time that teachers have avoided helping students make 
decisions and find out more about themselves. P J^^J^^^^ 

with questions like "Who am I?", "Do you mean that I have to 
Actually pay my way in a few years?", and "What an;, . going to • 
do with my leisure time?" really turn me on as a teacher. Since 
i teich writing classes at several levels, I need ^ays to give 
students a realon to write. When I can take a 5^?^P °f J^J^^J^^ 
and teach photography, essay writing, display work, interviewing, 
g?oup participation, and who knows what else at the same time, 
then I can wake up and be excited about going to work. _ 

Not only do I now teach. basic skills, I can also offer 
childreS a little better chance not to have to say 10 years from 
now, "I do not want to go to work today." . mv,«v-a 

' occasionally I need to be pumped up with new ^^^^J' J^^^!" 
fore, conferences such as this one give me a better outlook for 
the coming school year. At the same time, I can help some of 
the die-hards in our school who have not yet turned on to ca- 
reer education. 
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?;rkSatoS ANDTHE teaching/learning process: grades 10.12 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus , Ohio 

October 2-3, 1975 



Participants 

Ruth Dittes 

Ri chf ie 1 d , Minne so ta 

Terrill Gormly 
Wheaton, Maryland 

Annie Hale 
Aliceville, Alabama 

Jerald Hoffman 
Powell, Wyoming 



Edward Kemble 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

James Knott 
Carroll, Iowa 



Geraldine Phelps 
Penacook, New Hampshire 

Robert Potter 
Enterprise; Utah 



Anne McMichael Catherine Schwarz 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Howell, Michigan 



Rita Nugent 
Fullerton, California 



Michael Watman 
Somersworth, N.H. 



General Impressions 



nr. -v^-raae this was the youngest group of teachers of the 

?LS fSurminl-Sife^a^ They seemed more willing to argue 

wSh each otLr than members of other groups. ,^2^?^^^^^^' ^^^^ 
seemed to be very sure that they are doing good ^^ings in ca- 
reer education. Only 4 had participated in federally funded ca 
reer education programs . 



n,;,Ho ^ strono well articulated presentation listing his 
profes^i^naf S£!4ct!ois to career education J^-^^^^^f 
surelv reflect the thoughts of many concerned teachers: a) tfte 
lis? of outcoL goals for career education makes it -PP^ar that 
caJeer education can cure all the ills of man or beast. It just 
Snno^ If aS'?Sose things; b) education ^^ould do more than pre- 
nare oeonle for work. Other values are also important in eauca 
?ion.c?my students have always told me my classes are relevant 
^d i hive not concentrated on career implications. I ^^^^f .^^^ 
a notion that subjects such as art, music, poetry , etc ., are in 
Ly way irreLv^t; d)if, because of career f^-^-^^f's liu- 
Trhet'oric class meets only 3 days per ^J^^^^J^^^^^f t^4/^^e 
dents are truthfully getting only 3/5 of the rhetoric tney ar 
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supposed to get; e) student test scores are dropping across the 
nation because we have diluted what we teach, not because we 
have failed to install career education; f) declining worker pro- 
ductivity is a general societal malaise, not something that has 
occurred because we have failed to do career education; g)good 
teachers taught career implications of their subject long before 
anyone started urging them to do career education.'^ I personally 
taught good work habits, for example, before career education was 
invented. Each of these objections can and must be answered, and 
other teachers in this mini-conference were prepared to do so. 

Jim feels that one of the prime reasons career education works 
in Carroll is that the principal strongly supports the notion 
that students can learn almost everywhere in the community 
not just in a school building. 

Brighter students can make their own contacts with commvmity 
resource persons, but the school must take more responsibility 
for slower students. ^ 

Community resource persons need help in finding ways to get 
students' attention. Many resource persons have a lot to offer 
to students but have trouble relating to them, a list of community 
resource persons should include some who are not good speakers 
Such persons have special appeal for slower students. A pro- 
fessional person in a community makes a minimum of $25 per hour, 
we cannot ask anyone to donate very many hours to talk with stu- 
dents about a particular profession. 

Unpaid work experience has great advantages for career explora- 
tion m that students can switch jobs every 4-6 weeks to explore 
other areas. This is harder to do if students are paid. 

It is easy to teach career implications of a particular subject 
to students who have already made ter.tative occupational choices 
This IS very hard to do for students who are still completely 
undecided. 

Much of career education involves attitude change. There i= 
long and strong historical precedence for the principle that 
attitude change follows the law. If you want to see career edu- 
cation happen m a school, it is easier if you have a state or 
federal law requiring it. 

One of the reasons more senior high teachers have not started 
doing career education is that teachers are becoming increasingly 
concerned about having high quality teaching plans available. 
Where they already have a high quality plan that does not in- 
clude, career education, they are not about to substitute a poorly 
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thought out, hurriedly developed unit that came out of a 4-hour 
workshop the teacher was forced to attend. 

A survey of businessmen in Maryland ^^^^1^=^^^^^^^^^ °;;^J^i?*ities 
would cooperate in elementary school career e^^^^^^S^^^^^i^J^^ll 
bSt tha? over 50% would cooperate at the senior high school level. 

concentration on work exploration (unpaid) ^^^Jj^^^^Jj^JSnr''^ 
experience (paid) results in better cooperation from unions. 

c^oTT,,^ teachers avoid career education activities because they 
ZTl thJir pJi^ role is to help students enjoy subject matter. 
llnv teScL?s Sel uneasy in talking with a student about alterna- 
tives tSSSflegebecause^hey really do not believe anything 
could be better. ^ 
The truly professional teacher will want in-service education 
to conSent?ate on the "why" of career -^-^-^1°^ 'J^l^l^^,^^ 
less confident teacher will want in-service to focus on how 
tSdo it " The professional teacher will figure out how to 
do tt but wou?d nke some examples of what others have done. 

Senior high students no longer respect the teacher simply be- 
cause the\eacher is there. Today each teacher ^ust^^^^ the 
respect of students before an exchange .can take place. 

senior high teachers find career ^^^^^^f p^SJ^"" 

able to career education units or lesson Pl^ns ^^^f JJJ^PJ^^e 
to make their own plans using the resource guide as a reference. 



What Students Gain from Exposure to Career Education 



Reasons for learning subject matter; respect ..for self; respect 
?orSSJk ability to make decisions and take responsibility for 
tSLTco^ication skills; self -understanding; l^^^^^fll^^^, 
S^t^ school is par^- of the real world; clarification of personal 
values SSip L'^pIanning further education; personal freedom to 

coiSSi one's own life; widening of ^ --^,^^:;=!^"°;i^i,^ee • 

oDi-ions- how to think like an employer rather than an employee, 
2S^ st;nd?ng of basic elements of the free enterprise system; 
knowledge of productive use of . leisure time ; ^/J^^'-JJ^^ 
of occupational choices; good work habits; ^PP^JJ^^^^J^.y for 

Sii^gr: TsTira^le^^orat^^farskil^^S^^ 

be haJder l^ln formerly thought; family ^^^-^^J^fJ ^^^^^J^!""^^"^ 
and application of the concept of delayed need gratification. 
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a reaiiS?ln''?f attitude toward new experiences, 
?ine iJt^ xdealxstic attitude; an appreciation fS tH ' 



Examples of Career Education Activities 



^^^^ manner as the Iowa Chamber of Coininerce takes 
a statewide survey of industry each year, Jim's studJntI hJve 

"hS: a?ria?"'"'^'; employers quesuSns s^cMs 

How are salaries determined?" Students pick tentative occuna- 

i rhon^Hi^^v^"^''^^^" ^^^^ P^°Pl^ occupa?^on dS?ing 

tti'TrZ ei?? Students learn much aboS^^ 

"Sh f^^^^^^terprise system and later write a pap.r entitled 
What I Learned from What I Did." P'^P-^ entitiea 

Catherine - Each student had to make a tentative occupational 
choice, look It up in the Occupational Out look HanSk ?Jnd 
someone working at that jo b, cSnduct an interview? agd w rUe it 

then rSvSId'a?!^^ • f ^^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ ^-^-rUt 
tnen reviewed all 3 reports in May. 

Annie - In English, multi-cultural books were chosen that show,=rl 
how some minority persons have succeeded. Students l^a^LfS^S? 
Ca?e"r"educi?ion'i very j,ard and had good work haSi^s ' 

skil!J ThJ i °T ^-"'^ ^'•'^i' delivering English 

t^JoigA ca'^:e?^^d°uca'?ion.'^^^= '^'^ ^^^^^^^ 

school^if S^ro'??''.?^^'^.^ ^° graduate from high 

• ^^^"^ ^^^i" needed 3 years ago. This is due to 

IToni^'taZ °' mini-courses related ?o Sccipa. 

courses ^^^""^ ^^^"^ ^^^^^ead of traditional academic 



MJnI-c;urs2"''?nvo?i;f^''v-°°^"w "^^^^^^ Exploration 

aduitJ to worJ a? lIL^ ^^^5^^^ °^ ^=c°n.panying 

octib^L ?oT^y,%\iL\^L°?^,3^\^^\o^:?rpi^^ 

to^'aJ^n^^^ experience; students chanS jSs Sequen?!? 

L°e^ ompl---g^ 

great competition for student enrollment. =°^rse , there is 

Terri - The focus of her teaching has changed: the topics are 
the same but the approach is from the point of view o?^JareJ?s 
and work rather than other aspects of life. careers 
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Catherine - As an English teacher, she has to teach writing, 
subject matter. 

Ann - Each school in the system has ^^^^^J^ ^i°2herf 
committee composed of students, parents, academic teachers, 
^o^tionll teachers , and business P-sons They rec«nd plans to 
tnak<= career education work in the school, and plans are tnen 
sSbmi?SSd to the principal and department heads for approval. 

Terri - At her school, teachers from ^^^^/^^ect area act as 
career advisors and spena one period per day at the career 
education center, where all materials are ^JP^' , " . 
are interested in careers in science, for ^^J^P^^ ' ^^J^^hSe 
to the center during the period ^^e science teacher is there. 
Together, they look up materials and learn J^^^ 
science. It helps students and teachers learn about career 
i-Tiplications of subject matter. 

to rid students of sex stereotyping, she sometimes uses the 
feminine gender all day in the classroom. 

^°o«irr;j?t:rn??:nrtfr™i:.:cL'=%eacLrs .houX. have special 
time on a regular basis. 

Terri - There is a career education technician in each senior 

h who h^rthe following responsibilities: a) set up the ca- 
5elr library; btsJcirS spLkers; c) get parents as resource per- 
JSns; d)set field trips. Teachers who are interested can 
get a great amovint of help. 

Jim - After a concerted teacher effort, 50% °f f ^ ^^^^^^^3^^ 
paid each summer to develop new career education activities. 

Rita - There is a work experience coordinator in each school 
Sio goes ?S?o classes to ?ecruit students . ^hey learn a great 
deal about the free enterprise sy^t^"''^?^^^!^'-^^ Aether 
getting references, how to quit gracefully ^^J^^^. ^^^^!L='°^^du- 
1 ^ ^-h^ Th-ic= work experience does covint towara graau 

^SeiSe to t'ach aiout government and careers in government. 
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dents are expiori^, Se Jtu,l»n?= visit places where stu- 

,raduatto„, L/J^Iche^Jl lear^^Sou'f^o'rT^^^SarlJJf ' 

then adds expenses based on clLs ^ctiSft^Ss'^ ^^^S' ^^^^^^ine 

telephone bill each montn is bas^H on ^^^"^Ple, their 

they do in class. ShS Svil k?df a^. h '"i?''^ extraneous talking 
bills for the kind of liflstvVi P^^^^^^^^ week and the 

pay their bills A?%hi 1.5^^ ^u^^ choose. Kids then try to 
nancial roni^i?- a ^ ^""^ °^ i'^^^' the local Family Fi- 




fSd t^rSSgh'SuS'iSe'ager'pecSS'r ' ^---"ahout the world 

and concerns, ^l^lf L Sa^cl lll^iT^.n^'^l^^^'^: '""^"''^ 



What Keeps Me Going in Career Education 



fSciri?!t::S??""' "^^^^ """^ conference participants to 

prig;iiss gif^'^' ^ am rseffst^Ji?' ^""^^ motivation that is a 
educator, Ind I am a ojrsjifint " professional 

fully coie to thJ""cln?JctiorSf't?r^;rS^S? ^^12; fS-^"'""*" 
canX hin^^o^rSv' "rson' L°c"°^ "^^^ P^^^^siolrnor ' 

I have'one ?i?J/?LlrSrio?e°t; Sv^'S^S^'^f ^ obstacle'to me. 
God. ^° 9ive, and ± answer to myself and 

'^^riK^rt^l'ilrl^:'^^^^^^^^ career education 

I have experienced I choSsp Jo , ? ""^x'^''^^^ frustrations 
decisions^.ecaus\^^no car^°?%^dica^tSnTro^rre\c^°Sj j^^^^^^^^ 
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that career education will enable me to do so. 

S^'tJachers are recognizing the need for change and .t^ 
rg^^s^^S^'^SL^faxfthaf raKl-sfuSn^rleLS^g ™?re meaningful . 

g9^ert potter ---- --P^ "L^rff"^ tlacS?^^ "Jvrh^en 

Ta^cf &rrokcS^^^^^ -J -e^never^ 

rsH¥eS^ 

f-inf:»c= these same problems ana orrers ^ j.uyj.^a t' 
^o?k! Evi;yone concerned is involved -an.ngfully 

i. e -e"Id-in«3^^^^^^^ 

comes more pleasant. The business luu ^ ^ob-seeking tech- 

ed to have students who '^^°^/^^„Wly 9°°^ 3°b seeK 

niques, good work habits and smooth P^-^°--\j^^ ^o a panacea. 

. "^""ft'bf mistakes seSaciS! and m^^^ 
There will be mistakes, se^a ' education are moving 

the founders and motivators of f^^''^JJ°^echecking as 

Slowly but thoroughly They are check ng^and rec^ ^ ^^g^ ^^.^ 

S^LrdoStrexcLtngToiemlnt! X consider all of my years in 
education as preparation for career education. 

^-^^^^^^.Jl Toll T^^'^^^^^^ -a°ve- .. 

^^TPSi^l --.»odf ind^JetaS^^^^^^^ 

?Lr???ra?ion o? vKSes is an excellent way to bring so- 
Clarification or v t4- ic easv for students to see 

SeLe^vtf de^elfp^Sr^ugii ese ai e^^ c^ 

=""'%!':Sf p?ac??cirneJd .'^hus'f irC possible for me to 
Ke'thf s?udf of tue social sciences to a level unreachable 

1= thi, asDect of career education which makes me able 
to heip students^hrift^Jmselves by providing a class vh.ch meets 
their personal needs. 
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hfo^f ^ ^ ^^^P fooling around with career education 

because it. keeps me busy. More than anything else I liki -o 

and J^do'r"'^':^^ time.-plaLing'a^d piottiig/doing 

PofslSe T. .'"^^ "^r^ succeeding sometimes. it make, i^^ 

possil->le for me to be exhausted and happy every night 

has had t\fl^ui°''^ strategies I J.ave tried, that 

has had a visibly positive effect on a group of students who 
previously gave me much difficulty. So I guess it alJeviatSs 
some of my f rustrations-and that cannot be all bad 

And lastly, some of my students have said that the conr«?e 

dJntr > '^"^ ^r?^' ^^"^ recruited otSr ^tu! 

aents. So it is good for business. 

mfaK'^/i l^^'^^i:.- The. things that I do in my classes which 

lTLlfttZ^''u^'" ""^"^^ °* education and/or 

are motivated by a desire to implement career education in 
some degree occur because a) I understand that a school pro- 
gram, in meeting its full responsibility, ought to help pre- 
^o^'oJ ''''^JJ' ^''^ °f which are goiSg 

car22reduci?.-on'°''''^^ of their waking hours, and b)belaus2 the 
u?^f, S ? personnel in my school keep showing up at fac- 

ulty and department meetings to remind us of the wisdom of a? 

Geraldine Phelps. Career education is a tool by which I can 
l^-^^fl- ability to teach students about life^anS ?L wo??d 

oJia^.^ V^^^ ^^""^ ^^^^^^ education enhances 

^u^'^f "^^ opportunity to make it relevant to 

in Se?r?:;;L;1??e\ '° "^^^ ^^^^ happening 
^.h"^'? addition, community resources become an important part 
f J i''/^''''^^^"''- 2"^^^^ fi^ld trips to various businesseJ 
t^ur^'^'^T''^ a feeling that adults are interested in ?hem as 
SfpJogJams.^' materials ' supplied by local businesses'JnrJch 

has also^T^d'^?'' °/ curriculum to emphasize career education 

sSciai JtnSf J coordination of programs in the math, English, 
to lit l^titt- departments so students are able 

p?og?L? ^^^^^^°'"'=h^P ^hat they are learning to the total 

.r.^^''^^'' to reveal m.ore of myself 

It Is Tfiult ^-Pirations, my expectatiSnsf 

It IS a humanizing process for my teaching. 

r,^-ir,„"^K ^^^^ity, I really cannot express what really keeps me 
going because, it is just a feeling inside that says^t is right. 

cation^r^ ;. l-^"" t'^i"'^^ ^d^^'^tion. Because career edu- 

the finest humanizing factor to be introduced iiito 
to Si^n" ""^'^ P,^^^ twenty-five years, I am completely colitted 
to the program. We have been talking about humanizing classrooms 

thanlo ;?f:?''r^r"- "^f ^° humanize SdScatioS "' 

than to offer studei.r.s relevance within their school program 
through career education? Students can be made aware of the 
opportunities they have been offered. each day of the school year 
Ihe good career er^ucation progr,am-' lis tens as well as presents 
Ideas; jt becomes an active partne^r with the students it serves 
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by maKing the working world real; it --^^J^f.^^-^Iar/tionf/ 
are and provides a -hx^l^.f ^,^5^ careSredicatton bedause it 
rerts°rne;ds'as^eTl'arSe°needs of .y students. 

Ruth Dittes. career education is an integral though frequently 
overlooked/ part of business education, ^arly in^y ^^^^^^ 
career, I became aware of the students ^^J^^^^J^^^clude speak- 
about business cheers Consequently I began^ business, 
ers from business, recent graduates " ^^^^^ eople for my 

and business school representatives as resource p p ^^^^ 

shorthand and office Pr°=f ^^^%!,^???5^^-^/of f iSe procedur<.s 
rolled by, I have ^expanded and fPj^^^J^i^^a" Orientation to 
course to devote four "eeks to a unit cal±ea ^^^^^^ ..^^^^ 

Offire work" and two weeks to two ^^^erfacing Employment." 
sonal and Professional Qualities ^ Jf^^^^J^^'hat^^only a limited 

My experience confirms tnat students have only ^ interest 
knowledge of career opportunities c— urate with ^^^^ ^^^^ 

and abilities. «ence I feel ^ °^^^^5;^iae an opportunity for 
career goals. 

^nie Hale. I have the -spcnslbility of providing st^^^^ 

I have tried i-^egratrng career educatron^xnto.a^ g^ 

araiti and it works. It aaas intei.«= -jnHifferent class 

it makes the difference between a passive xndxfferent 

rA.T. LrSilf sXilwfrraf Inl^pcrta^t base for the 

lllllV.tiTnlt living useful P-f"f jf^i^Yr iiffcfc^el-Jduca- 
reer education involves ^Y^'^y.P^*^^ tiL! For the 

^i^si S2 x"sre JSi^Liii^g XlllU^'S.. whde per- 

=°-"The n^st important thing is that llllll/'^l^.'Zr^ZlZll . 

rir:nnnriororS"frr= xi: r„d^trf/pa„d this ^i^a of 

program. 

Rita Nugent . Approaching the bic^^^^ 

ETrth, we teel a deep sense ^PJ^^t^^ed and carved this great 
and accomplishments °f^^f,;3^^j3^"°"J^ch liking back brings 
country from an untamed ^i^^^^^J J^l^eliance , and courage in 
renewed enthusiasm, strength, selt reiiano-e, 

facing the fut-ure. 
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education turns me on and keeps me going! i feel 
brJnas fre^r'^''^' ? true rebirth in our nation's schools It 
teSher n^r.ni'' ^^^^ ^° education, bringing student, 

teacher parent, and cominunity_n,eeds into a perspective which 
IS meaningful and real to young people ' "P''''''^^® wnicn 

me and^^rJh^'^?''K^^°'' ^^^^''f^ ^ strong'responsive chord in 
service Sf^onfi ?; ^""t °/ every teacher committed to the 

service of youth in school and community. It has soarked eni-hn 

TlfL.r^^l''''^^^' characterized m? sense 

of mission to spread that spark among my colleagues 

f ^ -^^^ education is the most wholesome approach I have 
00;^^^^??^^"^ ^?""^^"°^'"' ^^^^^^^ -^^^^ Jhe'Ichool 
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MINI CONFERENCE 5 ^^..^^^.^m 
EVALUATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus , Ohio 

October 6-7, 1975 



Elvis Arterbury 
Arlington, Texas 

Arthur Berry 
Gorham, Maine 



V 



Howard Heitzeg 
Waterford, Michigan 

Gary Jarmer 
Colby , Kansas 



«n r„y4-is Ellen Meister 

^arfisburrP-nsylvania Madison, Wisconsin 



Joseph Gastright 
Cincinnati , Ohio 



Frank Rap ley 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Richard Ruff 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Janet Shelver 

Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 

Thomas Smith 
Covina, California 

..'"phillip Spieth 
Miami, Florida 



Every mender of this -ini-conference is a recognized expe^ 

evaluation, with P-°^--,^,^P^"i^"^Lie he? h?s experiences, 
cation. Each seemed willing to snare ner i. 



It your Objective in P-f™^"^ evaluation is to provide^data^ 

helpful to those who want r° f ^P^^"''^^ ""he other haid, you 
evaluation is nost W^^P^^J^ii^i^ goid L cLIer education?", 
want to answer the question now yw-.-" 
then product evaluation is essential. 

Measures used to jvaluate c-er educat^^^^ must be ^TS^^ 

IIT. °Lrcon:enfus:\Tt not^u^I^e^rsfl^lgrelment on this point.) 

TO use such long run goals - "success PljJ^5';^^;;,Sse there 

"wisdom of occupational ^^^"^na over too ?ong a period of time, 
are too many variables operating over too long p.^^^ 

our aim should be to fmd '^^J^^^ ^enerS public will recog- 
such long run goals, ones that the general p 

nize and stand behind. 
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ao witn assessing the worth of career education. 

Mac McCaslin (Ohio state University) - "We've got a 3-D 

DSs°cStton'o?'r''?" Of career education: collection - 

Description of treatment; and Door of the classroom." 

It is difficult to construct, or use intelligently tests 
so manv °' education concJptsf' sJcause 

lo tTli So'urSL?°^^^^^= = '^ '^ ^^^^^-^^ to kn^oTLw 

Sh?o)'is°\'nte^es?ifrn T.'l'^''t' ""S^^"' '^^'^^ ' Minnesota 

from career^Tuc^^Jo^wSL^ ?h:rie°av?^h\' tw'Sff^hlr^f^e^ " 

deSid^rio'^TSv' f ^"^'^ ^""""^ competencies projeSfi^ was 
is dfsia^L ? a catalogue of evaluation measures. ?his 

IS designed for secondary school level in two areas- caree^ 

decision making and employability skills. career 

"exacf so^c??^^^^''^''^^^ education, worrying too much about 
the^zoo may be used to learn zoology as Si 'a? to exp^o^^ oa- 



Examples of Practice 



of ProIucni7p?olSJ^%^Siii^j!I„?" two directors 

Progress reports are prepared each quarter Thev cnn- 

in-serS? iJ-aS;syiiL^s tS::.^?rjro:Liroiu°Sa?fo„'l.at 

Is apouif^r;?" P^^"^' W verify that Xt"s JeSnld 

in J^L'^hLjLoh^.'^''""^"""' ""^^t takes place 
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r;,rv Jarmer A needs assessment instrument is being used 

to Le whir; teachers , are in their understanding of bas.c ca- 

reer education concepts. +.h-inrrc; 

'"'"'I ^iSnt Insirument measures relationships between parent 
""^^■^ire^f^ep^c^tiriStTr! ^2virH;«:L"'=tpi??sbur,h. Kansas 

those who were not. 

Ellen Meister What impact does staff development make? This 
f^^rvfry^^^p ortant ^-'tion Madison has been^^Pend.ng _ 

t^r^l^^ rndlcftLThe^^^o^u^fof^ fa ning g^^^^ 
Tn c;reer education and the skills teachers feel they possess 

"""'Veva?Sa?e- career education materials, a 70-item instru- 
l^'e^iratiSnM? fSr^JL^^i homemade evaluation instru- 
ments is now being developed. iiaoact of involvement 

-t^-a^SH?^^^ 

as the "f^^^^^^/J^^ence of success in goal attainment. The 
ucation goals and eviaence oi t,u.^^^ navpor ducation so 

problem is to know when teachers are doing career. ..ducari 
noninvolved teachers can go in to evalijate. 

Howard Heitzeg. Process evaluation is rni^^rhant .n career ed- 

tion ?f cif saSsxied with a ra:,do.>- Ling approach to 
picking subjects. 

Joseph Gast right. The Ohio model i-"- education contains 

^'^^^\|SfSS"rhld^'re"iverin!afrv!^ educatien in career 
education a^l Sad leen given career education J^J^J^^ ' 

je^^^tion staff t-|-^^^,°f-™f,L:s".?rrs^ed°.oli.rriJr' 

ern^nl^cfr^ir'^^dufario^'^Jtuden.s, no significant 
dif fevences were found. ^ 
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coverv'^Jh^i^^^^^^^''^ benefit of this procedure was the dis- 
iflm ..^^f^r^ ""^^^ content oriented. A sample test 

Item was: "What does a cartographer do?" 

At the elementary level, a 10 point ratina <5naio tt=>o 
TolTTrllt ^--^.^h-i-tem:/ "Why S%^eop?f SSrk?"'^:?^^ three 
oroad areas of work values (societal reasons, personal satis- 
ffnJin?' ^""^ economic need), there were larqe dif ISJS^cef in 

nom?c neSrin'^'V ^^"X """^"^ ^ ^^'^^^^ emphaSs ^n eco- 

Six^h atlL M^J^^ '^iu^^ ^° ^ personal satisfaction emphasis in 
disSvf Se'Jiouf stidy!'^^ -strument an. ::.ts conceptual^ase 

Elvis^rterb^ A couple of years ago, a wide range of ■ people 
istuaents, parents, businessmen, teachf-rs. etc ) was invoiwo^ 
icin^r^tfL?' question: "whit should ihfpiillc sotocis be 
h?=?? 1 . "i'"'' "refinement, responsas were reduced to 177 

=ate3o^5riei?s"z?j: tS"^SLr^^=L^''^'o\rci^:"=- if^rti^ir " 

br:id\H"'" outcomes. ■^iTt^t^l^y"^^^. 

?n P«r °^ doubtful value as . reasonab le criteH on 

worked we?f L""^""^' °f resource centers hll 

o? cSreer id^.S.i''''''^^^«''?-'''^'' ^i"*^^ implementation 

or career education. Ratings of student use have been helnfiil 

in encouraging other schools to establish such centJrs Pun^l 
are provided by local boards of education =^^ters. Funds 

reer'td^^-^.-^r^''^°''^^''- us^ in evaluation of ca- 

anld S^^S"^ ''^''r'' stability, the assumption that, given 

lo freqi;ntlv'''?hL'?'''i'°"' switch^chSces 
so rrequently. This as obvioutj.l.y dangerous because, for manv 

students, the result may be just the opposite. 

^|?}|She^. Since 1971, Va program has been in operation 
(SSlT^r^ Awareness for Secondary and Elementary Students" 
oc^up^lionil' i:a?eiiis?^ self -awarLess and 

r.^ To ineasure self-awareneys , K-3 pupils put a 5G card deck 
^fnSi^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ 2)somStimes likS me? and 

L^^L"*^- 4-6 level, a self-esteem inventdry is'used. 

AS -.inn'r occupational awareness, a set of photos is used. 

As pupils see each picture, they are asked to answer in terms 
cfwo^?H^f portrayed: a) Who Am I?, b)What Do I Do?, and 
c) Would I (the pupil) like this job? 
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Tt was found that career education did reduce occupational 
sex ^tereot^Sg S^Sng female (bu* not among male) P^P^J^^^^^ 
Se K-HevS! Also, career education improved self -concepts 
of pupils at the 4-6 level, 

M=-;r,^ -ic nsina the NAB Career Guidance Institutes 
Arthur Berry. Maine ^J^J^^f woJld^d ready to work in ca- 

with occupational kno%?le.c,o. Resuxrs were vei.y f 

"^^l °L:rRl?IMj^;-frf W "?Sir/Jeirin south. Portland, 

^L'ilJ'cSSlnf of this pro^ran, ^idance an^^counsel.n, ^^^^ 
Evaluation involves both process and Proa^ot. ine 3. 
(3 persons: 1 each ^-----f-iJSorpIipS^t trbejnning 
ir^TUTr^ll llT^ llXlr^inTT-ll. LcLse the evaluators 
lo S?eaten them, teachers are not afraid of evaluation.- 

EBB^SS^^^ - ---- 

?S.''"Ca?«r'^evIiopment status Survey" (50 items) is based 
on tS^3'crrlL"Iluca?ion concepts Of the camor^^^ 

B€^SSi= eLcttfon -ni-..eris^ho 

longer being used. ^ff^-ri- in eiahth grade in one 

A very i^^^^i^^Y^^VJ^f^^^^^f Lke go?d high school curricular 
school was aimed at ^^^P^^^^P^P^J^htt 50% of ninth graders re- 
'^°i'rAo lllll oU year la?"?^ Inly 2% said they had no plans. 
' ^°^'fttemp?s^hJ;e bTen^^tde to demonstrate t^f^' f ^eSuftors 
education, kids ^^^^^^f ^^^f^fs; inventory wit A coSrses 

compared scores on ^f^^^j^^^^^^^^h Sgh mechanical interest 

selected. For example, did tnose witn iixyxi 

scores tend to choose i^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^o _tudv the extent to which 
ACT rreTr%?SnL^f Profite^Ses^ufts ^oifcfd^ ^^th actual kinds 
of coSJse enrollments in community college programs. 
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g|h|£^Ruff. in the Arizona statewide career education proiect 
the key decision was to fund career education projects rather 
^ohoot''^^''t?^^^ districts. in this SSy^ a paJ^icuJar 

tSs iives ' a ' funded p?SjJct; 

this gives SEA career education personnel absolute control in 
management of career education and avoids duplications o? effort 
goinf IntS Srin'"'"'' °/ -reer'^educaSSn monJy L ' 

d?s??ic?i Sis^wnu^r; ^'^^^^tion "implementers" in local school ' 
ginning'but Is'valSabl'e'n:: " °^ 

3-7 andTf of arSif S''??. J^^^^^"* "^^'^^^^ ^^^^^ (1 grades 
the A??.onf ^ grades 8-12 containing items for each cell in 

dSf evinces h;S;L^''''°^^"°" ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ striking 

airrerences between experimental and control pupils A samni^ 

°^ self-awareness: "How sure ar4 you SJaJ vou 
Tontl aToUTnsT' '° °^ yoJ:roc'cu1ar°" 

^ student follow-up instrument to use with 
v^n S ^^^^^ leaving high school. Sample item^ "Sd 

your high school prepare you to get a job?" There is nSexoe^i 

r:gi':i;tS?i'?ia?"''"" °" this,. iLtead^ results'aJe'Ssed the 
xegisiature that career education works now 

basir°''?oJ :xSiS?i^°^''^" ^^^^ valuable 'if done on an annual 
wJ if^e h^S ; ' be said, "Over the last 2 years, 

education?" increase in parental invo:vement in careL ' 

careeJ'eduSatl^n concSpt'l!' '° "^^^"^^ '^^^"^^ understanding of 

r,^ career education curriculum units used by teachers Arizona 

"?o Sh\^^^f each validated unit answering sLh qSestrons is° 

To what extent do pupils attain the unit objectives? ?o teachers 
div^^^^ DO pupils like it? What does it cost?" Suih Snits 
"rf ?o^1in;L-a^::a^chfr^^^^ ^ ^'^^'^ in^^^lidated 

nuilit'^ ^P^^^^- D^de county career education operates with a 
walJ? to°;se!"'^°'''''- ^"'^ componlnts thJy 

"""^ important to use instruments for evaluation that arP 
accepted nationally, have face validity, etc ^^^^ 

Dade County's evaluation plan calls for selectinn ho-i-h 
drnorcSmoa?" • ■^^^^-^'--'^chooJ^ "Jhey 

AttSntio^h^''^;^^ ^^^^ P^Pil= another. ^ 

on has been focused on the effect of career education 

on improvement of academic achievement. A compliSaJJd Ivs^Jm 
for classifying pupils into clusters is used thaJ alJowI iJaTua 

ixoLtS/^^;^"'^"^ ^^^^^^ ^ particular pupil is do?ng bette? thin 
expected, about as expected, or worse than expected. 

The only apparently consistent finding is that career educa- 
ca?eerSdiL??^""" to attend school more LgularlJ San do non? 
career education pupils. On other measures, including achieve- 
ment, evaluators find positive results in some schools, no difference 
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in some, and negative results in some. Note: ^^^^ Pf ' '^^^f 

the treatment period last year was only six months. - . ^^^J 

it will be longer. Results last year may very well h... eflected 
chance findings . 



Evaluation Problems To Be Solved 



1. Instrumentation 

2. Naming career education's expectations 

3. Differences between program evaluation and student evaluation 

4. Helping people understand evaluation results 

5. Cost effectiveness of evaluation 

6. Evaluative needs of various groups 

7. Verification that the specified treatment, in fact, 
took place 

8. Identification of specific outcomes rather than global 
hopes 

9. use of generic evaluation instruments with so much diversity 
in practice; need to build appropriate assessment and in- 
strumentation 

lO' Evaluation using incremental gains in test scores may have 
significance for programs but not for individuals 

11 varied outcomes can be obtained from the same data, de- 
' pending on which "canned" statistical procedures are used 
to run computer analyses on the data. 



What Career Education Should Assess : 

1. Results of incremental improvement data 

2. Knowledge of occupations 

3. Knowledge of educational preparation programs available 

4. Knowledge of basic career development principles 

5. Knowledge of reality factors (e.g., geographic and- financial 
barriers) 

6. Knowledge of the career planning process and decision 
making 
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7. Knowledge of follow-up results 

8. Knowledge of "customer satisfaction" 

Evaluating Career Education Based on the 
Nine Learner Outcomes of the OE Policy Paper 



t) Competent in the basic academic skills required for ad.-^otability 
in our rapidly changing society. 

^Iy^.T .i^f^""^^ ^^"^^^ i = °f AERA Journal points 

?herefore wi sho^?:^ ^^^^^ ^^^''^ intiTITgiKHFT^sL 

ineretore, we should use criterion referenced tests. 

i^whv"usnh?^J''^M^ nothing on criterion referenced tests, 
pSbUc wints referenced tests are what the general 

Howard. Performance based measures like those of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress are worth consideJina ShL. 

:i?h^SAETp:?sonne°rir"^ J'^' OCE should seerSS^wSS^^ioseJr 
wxuii iNAj^.j:' personnel in seeking evaluatior mpac=nY-<3Q nn^ ir.^^ 

would not use NAEP materials It all; S^prSblem^eith^SL^^ir" 

ment JL^ re^ulL'!^^ everywhere but every school does h^e achieve- 



Elvis We can go with norm referenced tests now Joe If fov- 
Str'lA jrouHf^P?" referenced data for 80 sl^es^d couid'Say 
in?rodiSe^° ^t'wo^lf be^^?rrigh?! ^'^^ ^^^^^^ 
Consensus . Yes, this is a reasonable and a measurable outcome 

Ss^fare iToL^tyT.sl^t reservations). Nor. JefeJ^^ced 

cesrs are probably best to use now, but they have serious faults. 

2) Equipped with good work habits 

Carroll . We can assess knowledge of good work habits hni- 
maybe not in behavioral terms. naoits, but 

E^vis. Use of teacher check lists for assessing good work 
habits IS a procedure of-doubtful validity. 

J^. We use a rating scale of work habits in kindergart<=n 
that correlates well with reading scores in grade 1- it dSes 
have some validity. - yiciue ±, it aoes 
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Howard. It is okay to assess good "J^^^ habits in terms of 
EKSSI^dge but do not try to assess ,.t ^y^^^-^avior 
simulation could be used nere, out j-u 

Phil. It will be easier to assess bad work habits than good 



ones • 



Frank . You can assess work habits behaviorially . 
consensus . We can use this learner outcome and measure it. 

3) Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally meaningful 
set of work values that fosters in them a desire to work. 

Joe We have data for third and sixth graders (using three 
^^gories around the question "Why do people work?") where 
we already have fovind dramatic results. 

Janet I used a filmstrip with first and sixth graders. They 
picked up work values in forty-five minutes. 

Dick Arizona has data demonstrating now that elementary pupils 
IK^^reSr education spend more time on homework than do non-career 
education pupils (self -reports) . 

Gary. Process measures may be enough here (e.g., a count of 
tHi^Aumber of teachers who are trying to reach this ob3ective) . 

consensus. You can measure l)whether or not pupils have work 
values; an d 2) pupil desire to work, but you measure the 

relationship between the two. Thus, this outcome can be assessed 
in terms of itV parts but not as a whole. 

4) Equipped with career decision-making skills, job-hunting skills, 
and job-getting skills. 

Dick We now have data showing that career education pupils 
ic5Fe 18% higher than non-career education pupils on knowledge 
of decision-making skills, job-getting skills, and 3ob-holding _ 
skills. Elvis has similar data. ^ 

Ellen Of 70,0 00 Wisconsin students recently surveyed, 70% 

said tAeir job-seeking and job-getting ^^^^^^ J^f ^^^^^ 

not sufficient. If, after several years of career education the 
data continue to look like this, career education is m trouble. 

Tom. Houghton-Mifflin's a.. ^.-^ -cement of Career DeveloprP.ent does 
Hi7e a section on work skills (also has norm aata on Dir,000 
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students) . 

oov-v"? assess decision-making skills based on ircreases in 
correlation between characteristics of pupi:" (inJJSs? tn 
ventory results) and high school curricS^ar'choicec 

ij^^ci^Lnrakinrpro^Js?: ^^^P^ - 

i^der";an\°:^%^°°Lp^trSL:^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ — ing 

Consensus . This learner outcome can be assessed. 

5) Equipped with vocational and personal skills at a level that 
will allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree of success 
in the occupational society. 

Consensus . Follow-up studies are appropriate here. 

6) Equipped with career decisions based on the widest 

possible set of data concerning themselves and their educa- 
tional Vocational opportunities. 

^Slifd" IT ""^""^t^^^^^t "'^^^^^ °r not such decisions are 
h = 5f ? °n such things, but you can measure: 1) whether Silv 
have decisions, 2) amount of self-knowledge, and 3) Sno^t o? 
knowledge of educational and vocational oppo?tunitSs 

Covina Valley is doing this with a senior exit survey 
Consensus We can measure this outcome If we limit ourselves 

^^"^'.V '^'^^ '° ^ into°sr^:iea 

7) Aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent 
education once they have left the formal system of schooling. 

Consensus. We could get these kinds of measures but it will 
toe very important in reporting these kinds of datiPEhat we 
emphasize only short term goals with no claims for probable 
occupational success in later life. prooooie 

iT?¥;ion%n,^?/Hf in gaining information, 

criterion could be an increase in the variety of data sources. 
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8) Successful in being placed in a paid xaupation. in furd^^^ 
education, or in a vocation consistent vvith their current career 
education. 

Consensus . Yes, follow-up studies are appropriate. 

Phil. caution: employers are getting tired of responding 
t5^ollow-up inquiries about how kids are doing. 

9) Successful in incorporating work values into their total 
personal value structure in such a vvay that they are able to 
choose what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle.. 



Consensus 



It is doubtful that we can assess this well 



Dick Arizona does have data showing that students do know 
IKiT'dif^eSnt occupations have differing lifestyles associ- 
ated with them. 




5. 
6. 

7. 
8 



consider using independent evaluation experts as site 
vS^io?s to supplement OCE staff evaluation judgments. 

Ask OCE staff to ask each project director what is being 
dSne on evaluation in their project relative to each of 
the nine learner outcomes in the OE Policy Paper. 

Look at overlap between project goals and the nine OE 
learner outcomes. Find the gaps. Ask to see things 
you can observe related to a particular objective or out 
come stated by project director. 

For SEA oroiects, the local (LEA) subparts ought to have 
ob5ec?ives Jl^ated to each of the nine OE learner outcomes 

For any project, it will be important to count and answer 
thl ques?ion, "Aow many people is this project reaching?' 

Ask LEA sites to include a "senior survey" form in evalu- 
ation. 

Ask each project director to relate, in specific terms, 
how project funds were spent. 

Ask at each site how many people know about the OE Policy 
paper and specifically about the nine learner outcomes. 



OCE should cont5x:ruct a very short student instrument for 
use K-12 that OCE staff could take out and administer as 
part of each site visit. 

Ask each project director to seek tastimonials from B/L/I 
personnel serving as resource persons for the project. Such 
testimonials should be included as part of each final report 
and summarized by OCE for presentation to Congress 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 6 

CAREER EDUCATION AND COUNSELORS 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Colunibus , Ohio 

October 13-14, 1975 



Participants 



Louise Bade 
Monroe, Louisiana 

Barbara Churchill 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 

Barbara Dawdy 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Robert DeVault 
Wins ton-Salem , N . C. 



Nanneli Grube 
Millersville, Maryland 

Susan Hohenshil 
Radford, Virginia 

Cal Holloway 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Mary Kosier 
Newton, Kansas 



Myrna MacDonald 
Carson City, Nevada 

Charles McLean 
Holyoke, Colorado 

William Pitts 

La Mesa, California 

Marie Stratman 
Kodiak, Alaska 



General Impressions 



Although the sets of job duties ot the participants are diver- 
sified, these counselors seemed united in the conviction that 
the Somselor he. a significant and key role to play, in career 
educa?Sn! Sowever, they are certainly not united m terms of 
defining that role. 

There was a good mix of counselors from the elementary, junior 
higS! and senior high levels. Large cities and suburban and 
riral areas from all sections of the country were represented. 

Important Int jg'its ^ 

A "Career Information and Placement Center" could operate in 
two balic ways: a) as a central physical facility, to whxch stu- 
dents from all over the city ..come; or ^^ f ^^JjJ^^^^ ji^^JJ^!" 
house serving each school in the system with the ^^^^^^f^^"^ 
tions decentralized in each school) . This group of consultants 
seemed to favor the latter. - 

Having counselors involved in career education does improve 
counselor/teacher relationships. CONSENSUS. 

According to the members of this group, the counselor should be 
described as an "orchestrator " of career education rather than 
a "coordinator"- at the building level. 
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S;e;e"irit?l!'rjeed°fortj2 "r^f exploration is not taught, 
on values ciarifioJ?f„f L?^ °°i ^o-^^^lor to teaoh uniis 

-n-'le~^^^:^e^^1^^^^^ 

quality, counselors cannot a?lor'rio bf p^lr'^telc'hlrr"" 

This would be unfort^ISate? ^^^""^ "careers" to others. 

C^ns^ns^s^^^aS^r^^L^ -Jivft. ideaffo^r^^L^S^r^ 

Who, bJcL^roF theJr'o^^ cre°?ivitf ? ^^^.^--^ers 

the counselor Howeve? i-hf^S ^' ^^"^ information from 

would suggest 'activities ""^^ teachers who could and 

be viewed Is one of tiJnlna ?h. '^^^^°^^ P^^^, must 

education. turning the noncreative teacher on to career 

tioif ^^hfT^^°''-.^^''^f ^° ^ith teachers in career educa- 

tic?' ^eacS^f ?^ prepared to make the ^rs? cSn- 

fofheirS^CllJ?^ SLenISs'^^'^ ''''' ^^^--^ ~lor 

^LioJ^h?ih''^^''^°°^^^° e awareness and 

L ^ ? ^ exploration, the" senior 

high counselor may concentrate on adaptability/survival SiLs 

p?anning?°' ^ob^oldingr a^islcoidLy 

bJ^^tLcW^"" education programs have been started and developed 
in ?a?^r fn^ t ^^""^ difficult for the coui,.selor to come ^ 

in later and try to carve out a significant counselor role in 

vollll from'Srh """^ important that counselors bl in- 

voivea trom the beginning. 

d?scIo!fne^'' advisor" concept, wherein teachers from various . 
siudenis abouf.?™" one period a day to visit with individual 
students about career implications of their subiect matter 
gaining popularity in career education. it irhoped ^h^? comselors 
will assume an active role as resource peSrsons to^ucJ teachSl ^ 
If teachers do not have counselor help or consultation, therl is 
a danger that counselors will be perceived as "not nee del" In 
career education. 

\ 
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unless counselors take a major professional J.\^^llll^f^^ 
ucation from the start, they may well be perceived by teachers 
as simply "suppliers of information." This must be avoided. 

counselors need to assume a leadership llcToT 
'-but not necessarily in career education. ^^^^ ' • °cipal 

career education is instruction-oriented. The ^^^^fj"^^ principal 
must assume leadership if teachers are to 

approaches in the classroom. The counselor cannot direct teach 
ers, but can serve only as a "catalyst." 



The Counselor Role in Career Education . 

Gal Holloway. His Career Information and Placement Center in 
Oklahoma City is a central referral source for dropouts and po- 
tentiafdropouts from all high schools J^J^f . ?^^^^?.YJf ^s^an 
of occupational information which is updated daily There is an 
open doSr policy; kids can come at any time ^f^^^^J^oo-, stu 
dents are deferred by teachers or °' 

those ^ho come have al-^f^^Jj^PPJ^ Zl^l; f of regu^a^ ' co^i«^selors 
The Center serves as a referral cenrer ror i-eyu^ 

and counselors who have students with special P^^^^;^^;^^ seeking 
The Placement Advisory Committee does job development seeKing 

to create work opportunities for students. u-^q d-oc onn 

CafL curren?ly working on a CETA proposal; ne had $35,000 

CETA funds last year for 144 persons age 17 and up. 

Mary Rosier . As a supervisor, Mary serves ^ont H ifH^Hi^^ 
counselors in each school identil-y .t^J^^ers who are interested 
in career education, and then she works ^^^^ those teachers 
Career education resource materials are loaned to schools on a 

^^^Jroiert'sTErTschLf JrLplSy^SAt Project) is a major effort 
to upg?ade corseiors and get them involved in ----- -f^^^^ 

a in-service sessions include discussing questions such 
as "What do students need to know about work?" _ -information 

b Each counselor interviews 3-4 employers. The information 
is cathere^ in a STEP manual and shared with counselors from 
ihP JntiJIreqion. This will become a statewide effort. . 

; Miry feS^s it is essential that counselors have special 

""'"5'''ln°spring,"tSe;e is an employer-counselor conference 
to di;cuss commo? problems . However, not many teachers attend 
because they ^^^^^^^jg'^ volunteer program for counselors in 
tne l^ea^Las? year, 26 o? 42 counselors volunteered Originally, 
• counselors were offered 3 hours of graduate credit. That m 
centive is no longer needed. 
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Myrna MacDonald. Field trips are arranged by her for certain 
students during the school day. To be selecteSto go on a 
tie^d trip students write a paragraph on "How I Could Benefit 
from this Field Trip." Classroom teachers participate in selection 

SonrSi^i^^.^^^^^^^" teachers do not^compiain 

about students missing class. t^-Ldxn 

Mvr-n?''-f'"^^^^''''Pf •'.^^'"'^^''^^ photograph and interview workers. 
Myrna is making slide/tape presentations from each field trip 

trios Irl n? ' students in the school. Six field"^ 

trips are planned this year: 240 of 960 students wii 1 have been 
on one or more field trips. 

Susan Hohenshil. In a 3-year Part D project, with career ' ed- 
ucation starting in elementary school, teachars did 100 field 
trips . Parents questioned whether the students vere learnlnq basic 
S^il U students learned no less when field trip, -re d"^^ tha^ " ' 
when they were not done. Teacher attendance inSr -^^ with 
career education but pupil attendance did not. 

In junior high, career education is done in six fe hth qrade 
nomerooms in- six career explor... .-y courses which a-f . weeks 
each: business and office, healx:;, industry, servic. ^ , " • .,«\f 
library, and guidance. The guid?xn- course is prir-ari^v ^^-.^i-es 
clarification and decision making. 

During summer workshops, teache.-- i invented 108 ..-ireer ed~ 
w2?e^publSiid^^^^ appropriate for use _n grades 8-12. These 

, ^.^T^f^^^ °5 elementary -lahryol career educatiop 

h^nh^'l ' ^ are now considerin.^ doing away with the jiAiiior 
high career exploration course. j --^ -^i- 

T^lnhZ'^'^^''°'''' involved in helping teachers eliminate overlap.' 

aJ?iv???".^''^v,^^^^'^ ^° describe in writing the career education 
activities they are using m order to avoid duplication. 

^nn^oi^^''^^ ' ^counselors in Monroe developed the "Guidance, 
Counseling, and Placement Handbook" for use in the total Ca- 

r"Stgd"nf4°"/"g'^°"^' . '^^"^ ^^^"^ °^ SJjlopTng 

a "btudent Needs Survey." A proposal has been made requesting 
n^Jw^r.? ^its in elementary schools. One unit could be 

S.^^h ^^""^ elementary school for 9 weeks and be used for 

disah?^^''?^^^ ^^"^-^^^^^^^ teacher education; b)helpinq learning- 
disabled kids; c)rrxving tests, etc. Each could be staffed by 
an elementary or ;h^ior high counselor. . ciJ-i«a 

Louise's roio as a senior high counselor in-:J.udes: a)oripn~ 
tation; b)testi.KT; c)worklng with teachers in careeJ ed'.ca?^ou 
^ctiJ^ti^f / education handbook that contains IdSas of 

activities teachers could try in career education in the class- 
room. Teachers welcomed this kind of comiseloi. help. 

Barbara Dawdy _. In working with 144 counselors in 23 schor.1 
districts, Barbara found 20 who expressed some interest in 
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°"''larbl?a1i°d;veloping a document 9H^elinesf2^^ 
in c areer Education . She decided to Produce a 
th— a "product" do cument so counselors could if uiey toJ-J-ow 
Se orocess. develop a unique role in career education. 

ShSIIlt that, if teachers at the elementary junior, and 
senio'high level; do career -^iucation effectively senior high 
counselors may, for the first time , make ^^f^ guidance really 
work Career education should be viewed as a vehicle ttiat win 
maJe'carSeJ guidance effective. VERY IMPORTANT POINT. 

Marie Stratman . The teachers in her school are J^^^^g^^^^ 
her take full responsibility for taking kids on field trips. 
Pupils decide wha? trips they want; then Marie takes them, 6 to 

' %t a'cS^nselo;^ M^rle is on the Career Education Steering 
CommittL^^hrworks as a resource person for elementary teach- 
ers. She funnels career information to ^^^^^J^^ ' ^, ' 

Kodiak is planning to hire an elementary 
ucation coordinator next year in addition to ' ^^^f^^. 

eJJmentary counselor, is heavily involved in social work ac.iv 

ities. 

rh^rles McLean Hired as a counselor. Chuck works in a small 
Charles McLean. nxi«u ^ serves as coordma- 

rural community of 2,uuu persons^. 

tor of vocational education and career education. _ 

Teachers view Chuck as a resource person for both career 

the big emphasis is on work experience, Ci.nck finds work experi 

""'"chuck'??Us to find resource peopia. in the community ^ho 
can perform a career guidance and counseling, function It is 
his feeling that, if such communa .7 pecr.^le hire l^^ds in worK 
eiper!Snce! they'get to know them as well or even better than 
do teachers. 

William Pitts. Career education is viev/ed by Bill as a com- 
binatton of gu idance , instruction, and exploration in the com- 
m^iS As I counselor, he has de^-elopr^d a career education . 

Tidi'^^afcovers all subjects. I. --^i-|/™ia™^ 
with the career education concepts of the California career 
EducaSon Task Force. Teachers see the ?f ::-/^^|J^^°^,tJ- 
tivities in this guide as exciting wcys to Uelp pupils learn,. 

As i counselor, Bill sees part of his role as one o. 
working wit^Sach^rs to motivate them to "adopt career .duca 

li'iJJing tfencrufagrcounselors to t^ke over the 
career ceiters^at^he junior high level. ^ .^^^^^^ 
leave their office part of each day to work xn the career ceni... 
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Barbara Churchill . As a Career Resource Specialist (a para- 
professional title) now, Barbara plans to become a counselor 
once certified. There are nine counselors in the district, 
each with a specialty. Barbara hopes that her specialty will 
be career education 

Her official role and function include: operation of and 
responsibility for the Career Resource C^ter; administration 
of tests; serving as a referral source for counselors who find 
students with.no career choice} helping teachers to develop 
career education units for use in classroom; providing audio- 
visual material and doing group career planning as part of the 
formal ninth grade career -exploration program; and coiranunity 
liaison: working with employers in locating jobs for students. 
In this worI< exprerience program, most kids get their own 
jobs. 

In Attleboro, the power is in the hands of department chair- 
persons. There is one counselor assigned to each academic de- 
partment with responsibility for helping teachers in that de- 
partment develop a career exploration model. Suggesting ac- 
tivities that students can do outside of class time has met with 
acceptance. Counselors spend seven days in the classroom on 
career exploration. This is followed by students using the Ca- 
reer Resource Center to locate and study materials, then having 
individual interviews with counselors, and, finally, preparing 
written reports to be presented to the teacher. So far, this 
has been done in the Science Department; she hopes it will 
spread to all departments. Note: This activity is one for the 
senior high school— admittedly it is career exploration. If ca- 
reer exploration is ever really done at the junior high level, 
then she sees a greater emphasis could come, in senior hiqh. on 
teaching adaptability skills. 

Nannell Grube . Anne Arundel County is currently rewriting the 
entire curriculum to identify, for each subject and at each 
grade level, both content goals and career related objectives 

Counselors were not involved originally in a career educa- 
tion program. Workshops and meetings helped get them informed 
and involved. 

Currently, counselors now hfelp classroom teachers by: giv- 
ing them career materials; serving as role models for teachers 
by demonstrating how to teach career decision making and values 
Clarification;, and providing teacher in-service training in 
group process. 

By 1977, a counselor will be in charge in each middle school 
building, and a teacher-advisor program will be in effect. 

Robert De Vault. The career education policy statement written 
four years ago said that counselors should be involved. 

By 1976, Winston-Salem will have a new Career Education Center 
offering vocational skill training, placement, and the like. There 
will be four counselors in the Center. If they are viewed as 
the only counselors for the Center, there is a danger that coun- 
selors in the home high schools may continue to devote primary 
attention to college-bound students. 
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Twelve new elementary counselors have been added in the last 
year These counselors help teachers in career awareness efforts 

is taught'S tSachLs! They have said they will welcome counselor 
help with this course. 

Summary of Possible Counselor Roles in Carear Education 



The suggestions offered below were gathered ^j^J^^™^^ 
session lasting 45 minutes. Consensus was neither sought nor 

obtained. . ^ 

1. Teach self -awareness, socialization skills to pupils in 
the classroom. 

2 . Assist in coordination and implementation of career ed- . 
ucation. 

3. Get principal to approve a counselor career education role 
plan for the year. , 

4. Assist teachers in relating subjects to career education. 

5. Assist administrators in understanding career education con- 
cepts . 

6. Explain career education to parents and the community. 

7. Help teachers in career awareness activities. 

8. Manage the scope and sequence aspects of career education. 

9 provide and disseminate career education materials, along 
wi?h an evaluation of such materials by the counselor. 

10. ' Design and implement a work exploration program. 

11. Place students in part-time work (paid and unpaid) while 
in high school. 

12. Build and provide teachers a list of resource persons for 
career education. 

13. Teach career decision making and values clarification. 

14. Assist students in educational planning. 

15. Teach students job-getting, job-holding, and job-seeking 
skills. 
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16. Identify teachers ready for and amenable to career ed- 
ucation in-service. 

17. Invent and provide teachers with lists of creative 
career education activities. 

18. Construct homemade career education materials (film- 
f^'^iP' slide/tape presentations, etc.) for teacher use 
in the classroom. 

19. Serve as coordinator and implementer of field trips 
done as part of a career education effort. 

20. Conduct student needs assessments illustrating need 
for career education. 

21. Administer student tests (aptitude, interest, values) 
needed in career education. 

22. Establish and operate career education resource centers 
for use by both teachers and students. 

23. Serve as role models and in-service trainers of teachers 
who are interested in teaching decision .making and values 
clarification. 

24. Provide in-service education to teachers who want to learn 
group process. 

25. Organize and manage a teacher-advisor system for career 
education 
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Counselor role in curriculum development for career 
education : 



a. serve on total curriculum committee for the school- 

b. serve on departmental curriculum committees- 

c. reflect student needs to all curriculum planners - 

d. survey, evaluate, and provide teachers career ed- 
ucation.materials; ^ai-eer ea 

rf^i^f/ teachers to use alternative methods of 

aelivery of subject matter using a career education approach; 

^^^"'^l^^e interaction between academic and vocational 
ueacners ; and 

sconl'.nS^ responsible for inserting and implementing a clear 
scope and sequence concern in career, education . 

27. Counselor role in evaluation of career education: , 

a. collect self-report data (students, teachers 
administrators); V ' 

b. keep process records of counselor involvement in 
career education; 
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c. participate in development of career 



education 



evaluation instrumeiits ; 4.^^^ 4r-ir,H-inrrs. and 

d interpret career education evaluation findings, ana 
follow ?Lough with recommendations based on evalu- 



e . 

ation results. 



Career Guidance and Career Education 



career guidance is part of career education; "i^^^^^^^j:^";" ^ 
is Tsecoid part of career education and is separate from ca- 
reer guidance. 

career counseling is part of career guidance. 

counselors are willing to take responsibility for career. 

education concepts into their teaching. 

If in career education, counselors are supposed share 
^i^ponsibility for career guidance -^^^^^r^.^-^SorS^'that ' 
career education people must yet convinced of . 

career guidance is important. ^J^^ career education, 

this and, as a consequence, are turned off by career e 

How To Upgrade Counselor Roles in Career Education _ 

1 = oioav overview of career education — its 

it is, why it is needed, and how to do it. 

i=,4--ir^nc t;kill<? including communication 

2. Refine h\iman relations sKixxs , int-^Li"-^ y fl<=cision 
skills, salesmanship, values clarification, and decision 

making. 

3. Gain knowledge of new social, population, and occupational 
trends . 

4. Have comprehensive information about the all volunteer 
armed forces . 

5. Have exposure to current career f "'^^J^ Jj^l^ 
including training in how to evaluate such, materials . 

6. Expand information regarding career development as an 
integral part of human growth and development. 

7. Learn how to be a teacher of teachers. 



1. 
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8. Be aware of needs of the business/labor/industry community. 

9. Expand knov;ledge of economics and the free enterprise sys- 
tem. ^ 

10. Refine skill in group process as used in career education. 

NOTE: Consensus was that counselor upgrading for career ed- 
ucation should be conducted in meetings separate from those 
used for teacher in-service. 

What Keeps Me Going in Career Education 



The following responses were made by participants to the 
above statement. 

Mary Kosier. Career education supplies a way to bring really 
meaningful education into ^reality. Instead of talking about 
the outside world in the abstract, the teachers can use the 
career world outside the school as a teaching medium for trans- 
mitting basic education knowledge and skills. What can possibly 
be more ex::iting than being a part of tomorrow? 

Myrna-MacDonald. All of the following reflect the importance 
of work in our lives: 1) personal dev2lopmc-it and career de- 
velopment go hand in glove; 2) life's work is a way of defining 
ourselves; 3)personal needs are met through work; 4) job satis- 
taction relates to career planning and being in touch with our- 
selves; 5) job satisfaction can provide meaning in life; 6) work 
IS often a social experience; social-personal skills are an 

innnJ^fon ^f^^''^ of careei. development; and 7) career awareness/- 
education is a developmental process. 

Personally, socially, economically— career education pro- 
Jin^r r??^ relevancy in the school setting. Working with stu- 
dents, staff, and parents is what turns me on, 

Susan Hohenshil 1)1 see career horizons broadening for stu- 
dents so that they begin to choose career goals that are realistic 
and meaningful to them. Students are better prepared to make 
decisions regarding educational programs and career goals 2) It 
IS great to see the students excited about learning because they 
see the relativity to the real world. 3) Students enjoy participat- 
ing in class activities and using the career resource center 
Counselors work with students- in group settings on decision- 
making and value clarification skills. 4)The career education con- 
cepts and program have given the school personnel a common goal- ' 
therefore, we have better understanding and communication in various 
disciplines. Counselors and teachers are working together on ca- 
reer activities. 5) The positive reaction of parents who visit our 
classrooms and participate in career activities is encouraging. 
6) It IS exciting to plan new programs and see them implemented. 
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7) Sharing materials and ideas with counselors just starting out 
is very satisfying. 

I see xt f °ai„tion makes teachers, parents, 

coimunity members cooperate and work t°9«ther to provide q 
"i^s^ELIS-^fyLr-^^oTvf 111 "t^e^rafeL^L^lo^^ent pro.- 
sponsible tor ^^^^'^ , . biggest thing to me is the 

L?rtuLf a^rre-eSA^sTenerfted by those fortunate 

^"°"ft ^akes t:;^felhat"v,Ser:tulen?f ie"ave sohool they should 
have^LfpSSple workin, in their beh i^ to^ 

i'a^l Sr f lob aid help^ttem^dl^stand self and others so that 
?h^y fre taSfLd "if the Job^hoice It should furU-^^^^ pre_- 

SaliS^SeJoid-JLllilsroo^.^iri-anrshoSlfhave benefits for 

Zltll p?oo^^rof stSUJf career edu-tion helps counselors 
-iLr?.:"--* fn^o^l^rou^h L?k-e.- 

perience programs. 

Robert Devault . What turns me on is. opportunity to^make^_ 
education more meaningful to all the students, to =ee 

*?LrfLd^a?ro"SIinrt-irab\irtiSyn in- 
Sreits sl uiey meet personal needs and pursue desired life- 
sWles ?hey often dSvelop ways of coping with some of the 
fofd^licks pL up |y th-,^4-^,^^1;,-? oSf irtL 

:ir^esSrt'a''«reia?i:fJin: Sld^Saningful life for the individual 
but a greater contribution to our society. 

Barbara Churchill , f -^/-.^^t^.f ^ ?he'cin?ei? tSKaf " 
ucation: the concept-the relevance °t ^^^^ stadeaL^; 

support to be a change agent within the system. 

.anneirarubo . ^f-^^^Jf tklurcouSSfors: 'llT.Tr' 
Sr!i:S^re=^a"ly"t* :^rcoun^elors-^a^^ 
Integral, nondeletable part of *| ="=^°°teJS^fhuiln!ling the 
rch^!s!''1'b^iiev^ Tt'^wLn^l^SS IIXIT. Of today cope with 
the world of tomorrow. 
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career information and mn-eerials to mSJ ''''''''T^ accurate 

faculty, parents, counselo'rs' and othlJs S tSroklaLr^r"?'^' 
community. Care^^r ^3^111-^4--; yuxiers in tne Oklahoma City 

try%urn?d"' i^f elementary counselor I found students 

day I s?ar?:d ''''^"'^ 9° °" i" their school 

.eLingf^r^r^tiSniS^an^^ ''f^Zro.^t.nTcll.Tn'lir. ^"^ w 
have such an enthusiastic curricuJS^ dLJctoJ S^t L Kit. 

IL'-LXI loluS^the' ^^^"^ -ntin'llShy-elS ^ed 

nientary ?lacL?s! education movement among the ele-. 

career'jSc;^Jon"a'u;:s"'"?o''l°T' """I "^"^ activities 

education sho'SS tl^2lut anySay?"ry?"S«°Se^: Sj" 

:oSd"b\°"c;:?ei^ '^"-^'"^^^ cuJt^X"/;^; ^t,iriiL 

^^rfsFrafare'thrJlmS'^^rai'?" ^^^^ '° >^"' °^ 

?S?-^s peiLn-- s ti^nLi^^^^ 



tact^?haf^th --- ""^^P^ career education is the 

Sat cSJ'move us JS'oSSetui?^ ^" iducrtioU' 

^ ---- - - w-rTd-thlyTre-TaiS-ili^.^ 
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erREEn'^EDScAnON AND THE BUSINESS/LABOR/INDUSTRY COMMUNITY 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

October 22, 1975 



Participants 



Joseph Bertotti 
Fairfield, Connecticut 

Timothy Frisby 

Elk Grove, Illinois 

Ann Graham 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Lewis Harriman 
Buffalo, New York 



Albert Lorente 
Detroit, Michigan 

Jack McGlothlin 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 

John Marchak 
Washington , D . C . 

Howard Marshall 
Baltimore, Maryland 



Duke Nielson 
Denver, Colorado 

John Norris 
Greenwood , Indiana 

Wayne Owens 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

John Reynard 
Wilmington, Delaware 



General Impressions 



onliks all ether "-ini-ccnferences in this series this was a 

^Srquestlcnst' till must be raised at the validation conference 
on this topic. • 



I mportant Insights 



in large organizations , upper management often does. n°t see the 

Told' iiinir/.iT^^^^^^^ 

pSop^fmafbe Sr.idea! contacts for school persons to use in 
Starting career education efforts. 

r^i;\rirri\is?fmadrirrcra:fr;o:?f?L:s'rf^ri?fertiveiy 

^re%etiL?\L''iefdi:f students for^the experience^ 

4-4^*N ^v-;c=-hc TA7T-hh resDect to wnetner or not £>u^^ii cvca-i.^ 
question ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^P^o school board members or others who 
fake'decIsT^nl ^a^o'itlrLo^iof and retention of teachers. The same 
problem exists with evaluations of resource persons. 
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Much discussion focused on the v;,in« 4- 

side of education in the sumir ?i L?n ^^^^^^^^ working out- 
of what goes on in the work i^S^M ^ a deeper understanding 
realm. ?t was feJt JSat ?eaShe?s shoS^d'ifj °' the academic 
credit for such work iust ?Sff, should get recertif ication 
school. ^""^^ ^^.^y ^° for going to summer 

thTc\\'^e\^^:f Si:^L^%o°fSn'- j'^^ 

would give them creSit anS 5 teache.o that 

districts pay theJr silJJiel ^^P^^i-nce but would have school 

be limr^Jd'trSosfnor^e;^^"""""' --<^ to 

as well as large organL^^fSns^^wSnir^^^r^' 2) smaller businesses 
3) teachers would nSd to pi;ced in- Tt^ ^° be represented; 
IS knowledge, not product? Ji ?v f =n^ /s • i™^^'' °^ jobs— the goal 
ditions, it ^ould K d?fnS^?'tr?ind''i^'' economic lon- 

ers on a large scale, wheSeJ'it is pfirrno?"^'°^"""' ^ 
It might be better for youth if -in =^^-4-- 

Youth program for those whose o;iiL; ^^^°'' ^° J°bs for 

a Sununer Career Exploration oroJiJS^ had 
for youth who want to ev;;V" 1 unpaid work exper ience 

students could get a taJ?p J? t number of careers during a summer 
productive at any! It waL ?fit that'^'^^"^ ^^'^^ expectid to be 
Dobs were not threatened? th'Js'wo'uJd be icSIpt^bl'e''"''"^ ' 

woJsh'lp'the StJScJal' vllu1\r"' ^ continuing to 

in one equal oppoit^nitv pr;a?L%f°^^^^^ example, 

had learned from expeJ^encI ?JS?er ^1^'' ^f'^ 

sons employed by thS federal aowl^. ^ ^ classroom, the per- 

had to,-posLss I conJj2'degr2r''So:f B/L/r? 

getting wary about sug^estin'g ai ternativ^^Jo^'?^?!;:?^^^^^^ 

wiJh'scio'Si;: ?f s'hif?{n^%~^^^^ - terms of relationsips 
the initiative'' BAA ?s S TonSJr°wiifr^'i"''^- '° °f taking 

to request their coopera^iSn. ^ willing to wait for schools 

"Tt'l^trir^^^^^ ^or career education, 

grams like large organizaJiSns dS" ^° ^"'P-^^"'^ t elaborate pro- 
can do to be helpful? ^"^^ ""^^^ i^^^s °f ^^hat they 

The B/L/I -™nity is willing to support career education but 
They question ^hJ'wfhaL'uSt'spJni'mr^"?' 

on to career education ^ ^^"'^ turning these people 
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in see ccnmunitles, school b-d issues oallin, J- n|^^build,ings 

ssi. '.s.':r.:r,s «... 

ploitation of career education. 

unions have at least as much f ,=ta>^ as ^-J.^^^e^Jl^Lrarf 
ing the current education/work dilemma Q^f ^^^52/°^ ^^^^ -^^3i_ 
needed to make unions work, DUst as tney are 
ness work. 

Tf thf^ B/L/I community and parents do not put pressure on edu- 

When the time to change is now! 

one reason why the B/L/I community has not 

in career education up to now is that they do not unaerstaiiu 
Se JduSational bureaucracy well enough to know where co start 
pushing for change. 

Teachers are not well equipped in terms of background to sell 
career education to business persons. To be successtui , 
Zstty personnel must contact other industry personnel. 

some felt that it is difficult for business persons to see their 
reward from elementary school ^^udent field trips Tney ^ 
understand that the ^jnefxts will come^ten^years^^^ . 

Srrs!^^Sne'rfasorB?I7I^ople do not like to work in elem tary 
ichools is that they do not know what to say to elementary pu 
pils or how to relate to them. Tliey feel more comfortable in a 
senior high class. 

career education at the elementary school level. 

T., r^y-rior- for industrv and labor unions to support career edu- 
o2t?on! boS must haL a definite role in formulating polxcy. 



Examples of Involving B/L/1 in Career Education^ 



John Reynard . With Dupont as the f °"f^J' f ^^^^ his 

3H-TSiHt5-¥ew castle County school f J^ore^ary to 



work with him. 

ation, a nonprofit organization 
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as resource persons in SassJSom ^nd Jn''^''^ ^^^^^^ ^° 

dents demonstrating carSeJs Provide., tours for stu 

signS\p?"^|J?iL'rpoi:n"t'n organisations are no. 

f-qu£licj, under whicS jLj guarantiees.'.' °' P°"trolled use • 
vidual will be asked i-o r^lJ^-?^ ^^^^ lousiness, or indi 

they are able tS dSf Participate more than they indicated 

cripSSns of wh^ris'avaJi:b'i:%""'"'°?"" ^^^^^^ ^^-f 

so that teacherf di not inS fa^d"" ^ =°ded 

•industry or person inSol^ed .^?h2 

are then put in contact w^Jh ^^^^^^^^ contact the ERA and 

avoiding Ldiscrim?nS?i ToiLTt^llTts '^^^'^ ^^^Z^' 

but w?il\"^en?S:Uy ch'an^'e'L'portin ''"%^" °' Education, 

take it statewide ^ reporting system, as they plan to 

cluder^^rpSSpJe a^e'com?n ^'^'^^^ 

This must L chanqiS. S^^io,^ °^ education with no skills. 

teachers Which tel^s if B/lA n^J evaluation is used by 

Prior to actual field i'rnr.^ ^^''^^ ''^^^ effective. ^ 

2 weeks) therS is a metltnl ^l^'''' class visit {approximately 
teacher. meeting between B/L/I representative and 

ers on'LL^rS!?,^ ReSce^^^'Sd' - "^^^^ 

in the Classroom." resources and "Tips for B/L/I Speakers 

probLTmay\Tbft?e^?^::i^?ed^?n' flc'e-S^^aL'^'^^^^^ 

in which teachers and B/Jl rinrfj^n^!?" ^^^tique sessions 

plain, and/or congratulate eacrSJher ' ^an criticize, com- 

^f%i?^he ^^t^^J^r^ :^-eek program for 
and three weeks of lab Thii?. SI? ^ academic instruction 

universities who of f er ' grad^atJ cr2Sit''°°rp''^''^''^^^ ^^^^ 
stipend. ^ "uate credit. GE pays expenses plus 

GE. 'No\e^r^Ss'?S'dTfferenrSnAB°°r ^i^^- 
different plant each week GE fh^nV counselors visit a • 

to learn more about jobi in one pianJ ]t ^t^^^"" counselors 
relationships) than to simpl? ae? bri J ""^^^ understand 

of plants. "-Lmpiy get brief exposure to a number 
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GTC's assumption is that the school ^^^^^^Jf^i^^'^J^ f ^ They 
person. Note: A number of ot^ier persons questxoued this. They 
fian- the kev person is the teacher, 

'^^T^^rLLer counselor Pro9ra. alJo prov.aj. cha„=e^^ 
counselors to earn even more college creait u y 

hours once a week for 15 weeks . iney ge^ ^ ^ • ^ tuition 

:Srfrpai^ ritS-efr/lirco-uSsSLS ?r\VtheJ school aistri=t-,uite 

'''%rjTZ.fll^'ZZ.%lllln. an. -„a,e..nt^naorsi„, gei. 
sujnmer program. For exainple, in Bloo-J^Saton Indiana the hourly 
union piople -9-=^ . --^i^-^^I^Iir s^Slof t^f pe°rson' 
iSnrshSro:;:?:,. ^Lrp^rsra-lfo^'^fts tc^ttena the dinners 
held for counselors. 

n,,<=r,= Prn-iect PI14EG (Program to Increase Minority 
^^^■orlZiHt) lf^ national program involving many or- 

'*"^:S'S;sic1°r:mises= Dvast majority o£ "-agement personnel 

ir./l„=hrv come from technical backgrounds; and 2) there is a 
g?eit nJed^o Tncretse the current one percent of engineering 

• '""'¥^rs%?SgrJropi"ratii'irPh?raielphia as PRIME (Philadelphia 

BIZ EB^j^^^^^^^i^- . 

centrates on math and science teachers (who are seen as knowo. g^^^^ 

--to^^rrau^?",^ Voi^^^^^^^^^^^ . . 

r^rasflf S^ef ir^irairerfi^tLrd^^^VumbL Of ind^ 

/=K^„4- <i e^nn Par-h) to pay for curricular materidls , srarr, duu 
(about $l,bl.!U eaon; t^^^y -^Y . . ^ rr^-=o ^-hronah enaineering 

SginSknfp'aSiSionc-a societies, government employers, general 
Uncluding parents) , and student con>munity. 

131^ SiJ^ti -te-Lra^SVaSg-rd 
TchloTTelllrs. Recent Chamber of Commerce survey .n the In- 
dustrial Park found career education not a high pno^fity. 

feels they do not understand it. 4:^-; -t-oanhf^rs 

Project EVE is a hands on exploratory P^°9ram for teachers 

who spend one hour in a plant dorng what ^f^^ 

get back together to -^Jte.f.P-^if ^r^iua^credif for™ e course 

:S ^opefatirfrrLor f 7f00%.m^.(no time off from school). 
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sri= fS°Kf'°i°° u!*?*"^? Project is a twenty-week course for teach- 
ers to be taught by industrial persons ih the communitv tI^, 

Tk a':,'"'"^"' "^"^h 'heir locll^BAA c^ilununjtj 

for elementary school was turned into a "popcorn ?^o?orj" 

Seve°rth'.^ris"r^r?hf "°=?rL^^ir: ^^f ^^: ^- 

^£¥ur£hi~^^ 

discipline problems would be reduced career education, the 

atio^/sucfaf in°E?^ CrSv""^" industrial associ- 

^ro^LA\it\"s"r"n^^L;e\^ridSc::io\''^^L^-\i-'=j- 

Jack, who works in the Transport Workers' Union said hH= 
K-6°use'?o jr^i?^!' """" ^?°l°-in9 book and a"2omL'book'flr 
po?trtL;°a„T:h'a?'^t?L?po^riltIo^^:S:! occupations are in trans- 

Albert Lorente. Al is currently active as Vice-chairman 
Ch^^r Education Advisory Commissioi? aas^^^r 

Chamber of Commerce, AFL-CIO, and UAW in Michigan lobbied for 

"°"'LSniz:riab"'"'"'t^Sr^ ^"^^^^^^ important co^^nltionj 
won S?itl as^hf 100% committed to protecting such hard 
does nS? mian^h! =^^i°^ity system and minimum wage. ThiJ 
aoes^not mean they oppose career education 

Organized labor has won many things that are bound to hoir. 
the career education movement including- a) eaJlvr^fr^L^J^i 
(encourages more entry iobs fnr ^^r^^■rtt\ us if I- ^^^^^^ plans 
agreements that prSvide Sxplfcitl? f5i'\^i''°^^^''^^''^ bargaining 

ro?J';tSL°St1°an4 11:2 ^^^s'^^^ oppTrt.^°?Lf°Lr 
coll ef R-^^^ 

workI?s pL^J learning. . Many opportunities exist for 

?hf^^ 1° ^^f'^PlS' they can take Saturday classes for crpdii- 

s?atemJSrwrth'imSi;"""r^'^ °^ ^ caL2r ISScatlon'pSucy 

tDtaizement with implementation quidelines rt iq r.r^-h .r^4- h^^j-L^^y 

during the next few months. They may sponsor a career education 

conference for teachers and B/L/I personnel this yeS 

will- ^^1^ UAW career education statement comes out, they 

adiisor;^;S^rt?IL"''M^""'°"""' '° ^^^^^ °^ educat^on^ 
duvisory committees; b) serve as resource persons to schools en- 
gaged in career education; c) confirm performance .s?anda?di in 
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vocational education; d) encourage retired "^W workers to volunteer 
for career education; and e) participate f it 

national policy for career education— and then lobby for it. 

llTr SductSon ;llZLT'l!ilTl Saw' SeLtiv. board, will probably 
SrSining to listen to local oareer education ooimxttees, but 
will do better if they are on them. 

s^^i^-tfr-^nfyrartiSciir. isfe^Lf ^Lqt?s5?°uL 

in toe prog?;™. MScormiok hired three professional "liters and 

So^ht'aL in the plant -J ^!f,f,f r^S^i^rpfckigrs ' for 
The writers then wrote an initial set of 22 learning pd^ y 
use in the school the following year. ■ ^ c=nh- 

ihe learning packages (40 in all now) are serving as a sub- 
,^ntntl fS? eiqhth grade social studies (regular eighth grade 
sociafstSdiSs tSache? is in charge-McCormick Personnel come in 
aJiJedld) The program is planned so that it can operate either 
gJSup kstruStion^or as individualized instruction The con- 

p yio-a ^^^^^^ ^^r^^^—" 

--K-pfaS^t vLft: r^^^p.^t^^^r\.. 

Howard feels it is important that the initial ^hJ^^J "l^!^ ^ 

srr/iafty^u-'^rp-repCrd\o-t^^^^^ 

tors when they want to go too far too tast. 

nnv<= Nielson Affiliated with the Association cpf General Con- 

^^^^Career Center is a joint projec^ ^.^^Jje^hi^ IcL^^^and^n- 
clSfervoL~l'educJti™inS^^ prof Lsional . seminars 

fir kidlinteJested in the professions (one-week experience that 
^nnindes visits with professionals in their offices) . 
"""'schSoIs have been^eaching something different from what 
industry trains for: Curriculum should be the same but^^^= 

VER^ IMPORTAINIT: Industry worries that, if they ^^^J 
schools their training manuals, schools may wind up ^^^^"^^^^^^ 
dents to work for open shop contractors rather than for union 
shops. This problem is far from being solved. 
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them! ^ Career education programs shouId-J7ork with 

e- Sucatig;'! ; th':'ira?e"Ie;e"° f ^-ely working on career 

AFL-CIO to careJr iSncaifon 5^!^ resistance of Indiana 

to career edScatLn ^d a flar"Thf/^°"' national AFL-CIO objections 
could hurt vocational ^ducat^SJ """""" education, if supported. 



Lewis Har riman . It is hard for- n/r /t 4. 

change toward a career PdnnJ ^° e^=°^^age schools to 

personnel have no? hlL 5 emphasis primarily because B/L/I 

are invSiverin^JormJreducati^n!^ °' °^ ^^-^^^ thiJ 

Career education is not qoina to talc(= ir^-i- 
and materials are what c5st mone?. t^SJ are JoJutJJns"^"^^' 
education for both B/r/T r,or-=^^* ^ "^^^ are solutions in career • 

so we will not ha'^e to'^h{Je'':oS"?jLh:?s''^^'""""' '"^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

educa?Sn'Si?e;iaL"Sr?eaShinr;^ °f vocational 

ment (rather tSan tryLg ?o dupuSate ?Je"SSi"' ^^^^^P- 

expensive equipment now^findSs^ry' sJncrindnsJJ" 

do the "finishinq" iob anvwav ' J'^^^^ industry must always 

turn out kids who arS adaSi. makes good sense. Let schools 

Schools could ?Jve mSnif i? Ill ^^dustry can take it from there, 
in school long afte? JheS wL^ ^^^^"^ ^° ^^^P ^ids 

and adult ed n.^r^r^^ri Some should go to work earlier 

are to have Jc'^S.L^'^Jo^^St "^o.^^^r^t^Z.^^^J^Z' 

'^o^.% "^I^^^^^l^^^ Business 
..is a set of career' awarene^r^i^Jit ^^ funded by Carnegie. This 
suggestions as S how tS uIl th^m I? IT^^ for use along with 
headquarters. in Washinq?on D r m.J available from national 

Women's Organizati^nK (National Business and Professional 

reer'tSucaSn!' ShViTdoSS ^? n'f • "^^'^ — 

come involved. Ann did roJ w.tJ ? f ^ ^^^^"^ parents to be- 
to come to he^, sSe took ?L n?f ^^^^^ruces school officials 
took it well. the CAP plan and materials to them. They 

John Marchak. it would be a good idea to hoi^ = 

tion mini-conference for- ^a.^ctJI- , ^ to hold a career educa- 

pattern forcLier'Jdic^Jior' ^oo " -^-nce 
well organized. ^his ifwhv' wlt^n ^^^^^^^ simply are not yet 

tion publishing thev fSnnS^^ ^^^^ ''^"^ educa- 

Work" which was'a systfmaJfcV??^''^ entitled "Real People At 
going over very well program. He reports it is 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND PARENTS 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

October 27-2 8, 19 75 



Participants 

Audrey Almendinger 
Roseville, Minnesota 

Lor a Chappell 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Glaus Colm 

Fair Haven, Vermont 

Darwin Heine 
Fairbanks, Alaska 



Ray Home 

Penn, N. Dakota • 

W.C. Jackson 
Gordo, Alabama 

Wendy Lageschulte 
Harrington, Illinois 

Elizabeth Leonard 
Upper Arlington, Ohio- 



Nancy Losekamp 
Upper Arlington, Ohio 

William Myjer 

New York, New York . 

Ted Quigley 

Ciomberland Center, Maine 

Mary Lou Schell 
Tacoma , Washington 



views they expressed during the conference. 

Laura is a grandmother and is currently ^i^^^^^^/Sas'served 
board member; Claus is a v^Lce-presxdent of ^ f ^^/f ^^^J^^e^. 
on the school board; Ted is in ^ales work, we na _^ 
Wendy has 2 fii^-^-2srabuffi^ng Se ^;cS^ca;eer education 

^ psycriafrii siSLrSorker and a minister, 
program; W.C. is a psycniaui. j. -Facilities. He is a 

1^^ IZ fi'^r^i^ 'S^^^^ . -tf ;«rer B.u=a« „ 
'^Zlil ana the =tate PTA board, Darv,x„ -„=-f Sl^^efcl the 
tendfent of tfie wfter plant in Fairbanks He i currently 
state board f-^-J^-"i„'^?^rLsJvi?lJ Minnesota career ed- 
employed as a secretary t children. He is a school 

ucation program; Ray is a J . Nanov is the Career 

board mentoer I'^;:;;!' = aSng?in ISSool. and has 4 

Sillrin" lZ'tr.Ts^\T.f.fAll.l volunteer" in the school 
district. 
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What Students Should Gain fm m Exposure to Career Educatio n 

l^ty\l.ll high scLSl."°L''?eiL'„f "Selru^f? ^"^^ 
attending colleqe is cnrr^nM,, k ^ ' J crucial importance of 

there ar2 some ^Ldlnts whS opt noJ^fjJf f . ^= ^ ^^^^^^ ' 

^^^^^^ 

So'swllf "^SSe?"^;.;?".""^" unmotivated to l.ar. the 
motivation education can be a powerful source of " 

tne city have no such opportunities 
youth. snouid not let that happen to today's 

on"^rack^.'sT?Saf S^e1':?a^? d^L^J Sh' f ^^'^^ "^-^ ' 

thought they should be SoSg S^Alask/^r^^" ' 
sons are tryina to oht;,^^ ^ k I Alaska, too many unskilled per- 

We need to mak? s?uden?s aw£l o?'o:^''^ '^"^ unqualified!^ 
affect lifestyle of ?heir in?I r^JtJ ' °^ occupations 

and Of the preparation^'^ce^'l^rtS 'bf hSppy'^duS 

we sense that schooled ;,r-^ r,^4- 4- ^ • adults. As parents, 

.tudents arftu^n^d Sff'by ;chSL^°""^ 

SJJ ^o'SriLJd?a?iiraf?L'hi^h" ^H°"'^ something construc- 

youth for making ^urt^J^^IL^^^ShSS^f iatJ^ ^n^^n'^^f'l? ^^^^^ 

ree? ^Ste;es?s":Lhou?\'ae' " -Pl°- ca- 

tests without taking artificial standardized interest 
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Wendy - Career education can help the child discover who he/she 
is . 

Ted - Students just are not aware of the many kinds of careers 
that exist. 

Summary of Potentital Benefits of Career Education , 



1. Better self-understanding 

2. Awareness of multiple care^^rs possible for them 

3. Experiencing what it wcuid be like to work in 

particular careers . • 

4. Awareness of lifestyle imr- ligations of various kinds 

5. Initial^occupationai decisions— what to do right after 

6. M^tivation°for learning course content-especially the 

basic skills 



On Productive Use of LeisureXime 



Bill - Many organizations teach this better than do schools. 
The Explorer Scouts, for exa;nple , a.re now coming into New 
Yo?k City schools to do career interest surveys. These identify 
s?udenti^for various kinds of explorer career POsts and people 
from those posts take students on field trips. There is teacher 
resistance to allow resource persons in the schX50ls. 

Audrey - Junior Achievement is also a good way of helping stu- 
dents make productive use of leisure- time. 

Wendy - In one hour each Friday, "mini -courses" are taught by 
clients as well aff' by teachers. These concentrate on giving stu- 
dents hobby skills and can serve as career exploration. 

Darwin - Everyone has more than one interest. An emphasis on 
D?odictive use of leisure time could help students explore many 
ca?eers7one of which may eventually become the occupation and 
others the hobbies. 

Ted - AS part of teaching students about productive use of 
leisure time, we should teach them local citizenship responsi- 
biUtils: hiw local government works and what responsibilities 
they are to participate in. 

Consensus - There are many community organizations now available 
committed to and competent in helping youth make productive use 
oHeisuJe time. Helping students "^^ke productive use of leisure 
time is also helping them in career exploration Schools should 
be working wi^h LmSunity organizations in helping students make 
p?oductivI use of leisure time. This is not something schools 
should try to do by themselves. 
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Should Work Experience Outside of Education Be Made a 
Requirement for Teacher and Counselor Certification? 

p2?so„"(usSai!;fr.''?h ^"^°l""ee^ bureau" with a volunteer 
il to fi^d and^n^^ ' ^tssigned to eaoh school. Their function 
eac£L^^^^ 

better than requiring outside work experience for Jlakers 

pd"rsr:duo^t\rni^r"?:aSeS-nfc:^^-iL\r*.^-5?iSa?; r- 

for opposing it are: l)it would be very d?fficul? foj thJJ^ reasons 

Of Jesol^oe ^r'"^'"' experience ^a^d 2) tSre are p?Lty 

or resource persons in every coiranunity, with a wide var^o?,, „i 

o?\1ac^Lf^^ n"" coimiunity resources rather than on upgrading 
o£ teachers and counselors to obtain this expertise. 



Perceptions of School Counselors 



Jo*t3f„r?fst°uSii?rab'°u?%£^:rs "°?rj:ive"ti=^^'° 

r^ai?'^o;e°:choor:he?f eS tSachL^f ^" ^""^^^ ^^^^^ 

Weiidy - our counselors, now function primarily as schedule makers 
.ne counselor role should shift to a career guidance rol! "'^^^ ' 
teacher/advisor system.would not work if thil means tSach^rs won 1^ 
be gxven one more period out of the classroom I^^ddJ??Sn to tSei? 
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preparation period to serve as. teacher/advisor for students. 

Ti^ - in our iunior highs, counselors deal with emotional prob- 
llL, Ca?eer'^idance\iil be done by adding other people and 
leaving counselors in their present role. 

W. C. - Counselors should be working more with parents. Parents - 
need counseling too. 

they are not accomplishing what needs to be done. 

Lora - We are overpaying counselors if all they do is schedule 
^udents CouS^elors ■ time would be better spent xn helping 
students consider careers. 

Bill - If counselors would use community resources more, they 
would be okay. 

Involving Business. Labor, and Industry in Career Education 



consensus - The B/L/I community should be actively involved in 
career education. 

Bill - Teachers should work more closely with and make better 
use of tlieir community resources. 



r^^^^.. - Tn sDite of good teacher salaries, too few feel a re- 
sp^n ibiMty'io%ont?ibute to conununity causes like the Unxted 
Wav To be in a community, one should try to ue a part ot tne 
coL^iunity. There was some disagreement on this point. 

Ted - B/L/I persons learn to respect education more when they 
are used as resource persons in the classroom. 

Wendv - The Career Education Advisory Commission (half parents 
andtalf business representatives) had -P"^ i^J^-^i^lJ^^^hool 
development. The commission would not approve the nigh school 
program until content was added related to understanding of the 
fJSe Enterprise system. The school board was receptive to tne 
suggestion, 

Lora - B/L/I has cooperated well primarily because the su^^^^ 
intendent met with key business leaders prior to starting the 
prog?^? B/L/I has been very good about releasing people to 
serve as resource persons in classrooms. 

Rav - Business persons can save a lot of time if students meet 
them duriig field trips rather than having the business person 
come to school. 109 
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costs? ^igg^st stumbling block to field trips is insurance 

Zu^^"'!^'-"'^^' ^^^"^ students come on a field trip to the 
bank, they do not even know what questions to ask. 

''^l^^'' teachers is being organized by the • 

rJJources in BA/lf''''^°''^ Commission to show teachers community 

Career Education Skills Students Should 
Learn Prior to High School Graduation 



2; ^^J^^"^i^^awareness--including the free enterprise system 

3. Good work habits 

4. Career decision-making skills 

5. Job-seeking, job-getting, job-holding skills 

6. Good study habits 

7. Knowledge of career implications of subject matter 

A career education class should not be started; it should be 
done by infusion throughout the entire curriculum. 

Examples of Career Education Activities 



Bill - City as School" in New York City. Students who are 
ooJSn?iJi /° traditional instruction, who may be dropouts or 
?hi; i dropouts, can use the total community to learn what • 

^d^mo??va^?n^"°^ f^^" r^^'^ Student iTtlrest 

and motivation are high, and many parents are actively involved. 

"^IL"-"^ likes the way their cooperative work experience pro- 

"Sadow"''^^v^;^''^ ^^'^'^^^ ^^^^'^^ education. They havS a 

shadow exi.erience program and use mini field trips. 

Wendy - Teachers have made a comprehensive career education re- 
caSnn Contains goals and objectives of career edS- 

5^; ° ; ^ °^ resource persons, suggested teacher activities 
tor infusing career education. This book was approved by the 
Career Education Advisory Commission. t^pi-uvea oy tne 

Claus -^Vermont State Chamber of Commerce is cooperating with 
the united states Chamber of Commerce in showing 4 JliSeAape 
presentations on the free enterprise system. s-Liae/tape 

hJy^^o r 7^f'''^r'^ ^""^ ^taff are volunteering to 

help students learn hobbies outside of regular school hoSrs . 
Also, at their career center, students can come and learn basic 
vocational skills during the evening if they so desirJ 
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Other Insights 



Many of these parents felt career education will be "bought" 
brParents faster than it will by teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

A majority agreed with parents' role in career ^^^^^^j^^^^^^^^^ .. 
fcLl in ^e OE paper "Career Education: ^^^f^^^f ^^J^^t^ ' 
but they also, felt that the proposed role ^^^ne that 

would appeal most to white, middle-class parents and is one tnat 
many low-income parents would reject. 

Parents are not worried that bringing c^^^^^^^jty resource per- 
sons in the. class will reduce attention to the 3 R s O^i ^ne 
contriry! they are convinced it will motivate pupils to learn 
the 3 R's. 

One reason B/L/I community should welcome involvement in ca- 
reer Iducatlon is that many of today's y^^h distrust business 
and are turned off by it. Career education is a way of renewing 
the confidence of youth in the B/L/I community. 

We need to involve the entire community--especially retired 
persons—more in career education. 

schools will resist work experience programs unless ways can 
bf foind io coSnt students as "present" when they -J 
unless this can be done, the school stands to lose average daily 
attendance state aid per pupil. 

career education is doing. a poor public relations job. It should 
get more piiblic attention. 



Ill 
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c'^^^S^^^l FOB HANDICAPPED PERSONS 



The Center for Vocational 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

November 3-4, 1975 



Education 



Participants 



Dorothy Ferry 
Jacksonville , Illinois 

Jacob Golds chmidt 
Northfield, New Jersey 

Philip Hatlen 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Linda Jacobs 
Annapolis, Maryland 



Jerry Keener 
Bloomington , Indiana 

Verna Lee 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Margaret Lewis 
Panama City, Florida 

George Loitibardi 
Yakima, Washington 



William Neal 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Susie Oldham 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Minnie Phillips 
Pontiac, Michigan 



This was a very task oriented group. They came both ^^^h con- 
cerns and a^?Ion examples of career education program activities. 

With some exceptions, these participants are ^^P^5^^^^\^f^^f ^ ^""^ 

opSSioi? ?hls give them what I would regard as special m- 
sights of very great value. 



The negative attitudes many people have toward work experience 

Mgh school students are compounded when ^J^^^f ^Se^aS?- 
negative attitudes that exists in our society toward the handi 

capped. 

The only difference that should exist in the goals of ^^^JJ^ 
education for the handicapped vs non-handicapped J ^^^^JJ^^^ 
assumption that, for the handicapped, tasks will take longer 
and require more effort. CONSENSUS. 

There seemed to be a .much ^-^ater readiness for talking about^ 
teaching handicapped persons adaptability skills than m teacn g 
them job specific skills. 
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Many vocational education teachers, whose main background of 
preparation is work experience rather than formal university 
training, seem to have trouble knowing how to handle handicapped 
students' problems. 

Labor unions are more receptive to membership of handicapped 
persons when they realize these persons are likely to be 
hard-working, stable, dues-paying members. 

Career exploration for handicapped persons should cover the 
full range of occupatioris , including those not open to per- 
sons with certain handicaps. Special emphasis should be 
given to those occupations which are within the realm of 
possibility. CONSENSUS. 

It is harder to do career education with emotionally disturbed 
pupils than with other handicapped pupils. CONSENSUS. 

Some EMR students enrolled in a work experience program in 
senior high have asked not to. graduate because, if they do, 
tney will lose their jobs. / 

Because handicapped workers are so dependable, they are among 
the last to be fired when jobs are tight. 

Often, regular school counselors do not complain when vo- 
cational rehabilitation counselors come into the school and 
take over counseling of handicapped students. Many school 
counselors do not want to work with these students anyway. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
iTM^m^ ^° ^^^^^ ^ publication entitled ADAPTED CAREER 

? WITH BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Pilot Edition. (Ms. Marion Wurster, Director, Program Develop- 
ment Division) ^ 

•There is a great need for psychological specialists and thera- 
irllrTer IZo.l^V''^ 1-ndicapped to learn the basic concepts 

Sj^'^nfl^^^l? ^ ^^^^r °J ^^^^^^ education mini-conferences 
for specialists in each of tha 12-13 areas of handicapped This 

r-iow conferences: a ."high incideSS^ conference , 

a low incidence' conference, and one that combines them The 

^^hoW Education of the Handicapped should be encouraged 

to nold these conferences. ^ 

decision making can and should be taught to mentally 
retarded persons. CONSENSUS. lue ica±±y 
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Examples of Career Education Activities 

^^^^Snnle' takes the skills in each lesson and breaks them into 

smallei SnJts. Example: "^-P-^-^ . JJ-^S/^^S^r^^Sils ?o name 
takes a single action verb (e.g., write) and asks pupils to nan 

careers where this word appears. i y-o = Hina 

Adapting materials to handicapped-for example if reading 
a problem, she puts materials on tapes so they ^^^^^f J . ^^4^f 
writina is a problem, a challenge student (one of the giftedj 
.mSJ be^assigned ti a'handicappel student to do the writing that 
must be done. 

r^r-r,, - Hiah school has a career awareness center (ASK— "Attitude 
cl^SfSpment^Through Skills and .Knowledge) ^^.l^Hf^^Hl . 
a)scphLres-in -f.f ,f "P^.^f-f ^fl^tf ~iiy to^ind 
=S^rc?2o^:Si;^'p?LeL??--con«^lLd by cc^unity and monitored 

rt^LTa5s^he^^.:Lrrtu^rts^s-e^^°r* srL^o l^l^ 

°' '*loSS°"?Sular- students are now trying^to get . into this _ 

bome reyuj. ^ „, . could be a danger m that, often, 

sfc^ "re^gSfr^kidi'lr^'pre-deLnlSiEts who meL up the handicapped 

'"^^^'ceorae does not try to teach specific skills as much as 

^,T!° ?S aive positive attitudes toward work— and toward them- 
sllv^s!' (Eximrie: bei^h grinder program does -t try to turn out 
skilled bench grinders but, rather, an awareness, on the part of 
the handicapped kid, that he can do something.) 

Linda - Academic aides, funded with Y°=^^i°"^i J^^^'^iSSv^^^^the 
are supervised by the Special Education J^P^^^"*!^^' ^^^J^ S^it fSr 
aides primarily because they have., a vocational evaluation unit for 

'""''sS^eipeSal IdScItfon^ids can go to the regular vocational 
educall^ cenSJ: The academic aide helps the kid in such a pro- 
gram who cannot read the manuals, for ^^jmple aistudent. 

The academic aide is assigned to a teacher * 
Teach,er says. how her or his services can best be used, these are 

vocational education teachers. v,=.r.H-i r-;,nnf»d K-L2 

Has developed a new curriculum guide for all ^J^f ^^fPPf ? ^ ^fl 
Four areas: Dnumerical skills; 2) communications skills; 3) social 
emotional skills; and 4) career-vocational skills. 
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K=c;- u^^^ all instructional skills on a highly practical 

basis broken down in card file form. On one side of the card is 
a behavioral objective and an evaluation test on the other side ' 

o^^- ''u-\°^ f'^^^'^'-^y °^ card (elementary, junior 

high, senior high, advanced). j^i^y->^ 

The "card approach" is much more expensive than usual printed ' 
materials but is very adaptable to individual needs. Teachers do 
need in-servicing to use them. 

activTtv^ii°Jhi Unit-mainly a trade and industrial 

Jf^iZ^ vocational education center. It does not really 

JSnoI^-^ ^ career education evaluation but really as a voca?ional 
ornfn^°; evaluation Junior high teachers do a career educa??on 
profile for each pupil 

BMnd"hiah^scho^f S^T^ ^^^^^ postsecondary program) . 

typ?ca?i? hlSe Si ^^^^ prepared academicallj but 
sk?^?! t5 given neither vocational skills nor living 

\k u^'^ff education ^ere to be done right at the K-12 
i rlil^^^^^J if-^'^f^^ ^° ^""^^^ have. 26 students mostly in 

2)Iocif? ^ini^^^^t''^^- f^'' areas are taught: Dmobility skills; 
2}social skills; 3) recreational skills; 4)career skills; 5)living 
skills; and 6) communications skills. All are done on a 1:1 basis— no 
classes. Note: California School for the Blind now has a full-time 
career education coordinator as does the Ohio School foJ ?hi blind 
h.n^- ''^''5 ^i^^^^ defined: skills and understandings Required by' 
handicapped children and youth in order to function in an efficient 
SudJ ^n^^^""^ manner in all aspects of -life. These skiJlI . 
elude but are not limited to: independent travel, socialization, 

ini^ff^o"*^! P^^=°"al hygiene, care of clothing, home management, 
and financial management. 

Phil has a big checklist of living skills activities now. 
Each new student is checked out on them and given them if thev 
are not present. T^ey 

-40^4- • ^^''^t'' Awareness Program and Job Observation. Career ob- 
hIh?t7r4-^°'' ^""^ ^""^ presented by teachers, vocational re- 
habilitation counselors, or by radio. They have set up 24 "ob- 

^h^r^°Jh ^^^^^ ^^^e^ ^^^^ ^° ^°^kers and listen ?o 

V, ^^.r^'S- '^^^^ restricting the observations to 

sites where blind are now working. Some places have refused to 
be observation sites . 

Margaret - Where she is principal, there are 33 junior-senior 
^^1^^ tt^'^^u^'^t^^ trainable mentally retarded students (ages 
3-21) . They build curriculum after looking at community needs 
(fishing tourism, military base) into social, psychomotor, 

hn? ^i?; • l"^^^' ^""^ community living. (Somewhat sequenced 

out this IS It for curriculum. ) 

Students need rewards. They get them in work-study as soon 
as possible (have 2-3 in CETA now) . ■ ^ 

Initially, the problem was that the parents took care of 
t^^^H^^^^^^?^^ children earned. Have now changed so money comes 
to the school and they set up bank accounts for each pupil 
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They bought calculators. Kids use them to do budget 
sheets for their accounts. (Note: Kids with no jobs are assigned 

to help those who do.) r,-„w4- «^ 4-v,-ir-+-v- 

Up to 25 kids at a time work independently. Eight of tnirty 
three Ire on work-study; the other 25 on pre-vocational program 
(primarily unpaid work within the school) . _ __„eer ed- 

^ For trainable mentally retarded kids (IQ ^O-SO), ^career ed 
ucation goals are self -understanding , expansion of career alterna 
tives, and recognition of accomplishments. 

Jacob - He built career education lesson plans for one middle 
sSSool (educSle mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
kidS--agIs 11-14). Essentially it is the same program as for 
"iSgula?" kids including "mini-businesses." He finds special ed- 
ufa??on kids :ant to be'involved in doing:-not just exploring 

Ninth and tenth grade special need kids ^^^^i^. ^^^f J^! 
program designed to keep them in school. It is ^^^^^^ 
?ee? exploration with emphasis on skills 

workers good work habits, social skills, etc. It is possiDie 
fof ;om4 o? these kids to go to the area vocational school. 

Dorothy - Illinois School for Blind serves 166 visually handi- 
uorotny , ^j-^-j- y-^ com" or hiah . 25 pre-vocational ed- 

capped: 20 junior high, 35 senior nign,^3 ^ Ki-ir,^ 
ucation, 34 elementary-also 26 both deaf ^^^^J' ^. 

pre-vocational program: a) develops =^^11^5^^^°^^^°^^^ 
specific skills; b)an alternative program for kids who do not 
function well academically; and c) funded by DVR. 

Their Career Awareness Program v/as based upon Illinois 
ca reer Awareness Handbook . The goal was to "'^^^^J'^jiJ-;^ her 
for specific kinds ot han dicapping conditions. Dorothy found her 
kids did not realize the value of things handed to them. She 
iivJnted a "money experieH5¥7- As "employer" the teacher told 
kids "We will pay you 50* (play money) if you do your work on 
time'" She let them buy schSol supplies with it and told them, 
"iou'can gS on welfare if you want to, but, if you do, you will 
geronS pefweek. Will that buy the -PP^jf .^^J^^^^? 

have?" If kids do well they save their money and ;0% interest 

v^o-;^ /mai^o nn savina slips, checkbooks m Drai±J.e; . 

^'^ge Weeklv^Reider^ has a career awareness section including 

one in braille . m.... * 

Bill - Bill has written a good paper entitled "Career Education 
aid Special Education Partnerships." As a former Career Ed- 
ucation Director, he knows this subject. . ■, ^ „ 
" SainstreamiAg is used in Knox County! Thus, ^P^^^J^ J^^J^^^ 
tion kids do get the same career awareness and career exploration 

l^llTll -a n°;jr;.=Ka|e= especially .aae fo. ^--b ^- J^^^ 

II^Sf/tJ"a h^rtrieLS^P-K^a^f c\ai if .he agrees to .aKe u 

resource room is completely indiviauaj-izea. 
IpJcS^eedr/tiknS^^ry awhile and then go back to regular class- 



room. 
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Their Work Study and Placement Program is a special pro- 
gram for the handicapped. The main difference is that students 
•are in a resource room(l teacher for 25 students). The re- 

^^^''f ^4- ^2^^ """^ ^^^^ students on work study sites in 

the afternoon and teaches them the basic academic skills in the 
morning. The resource teacher 'works with the two full-time 

niJ^?"T\^r''i^^^^^^ ^^"^^^ vocational ed- 
ucation students . 

Susie - No attempt was made to make a special program for educa- 

reJuT:f:itLia^s!^'^ "^^^ ^^^^ ^-^^^ 

fEvp^m^L^^''^^'' Awareness they use parents as resource persons. 
Examples: one pupil's ego was built by having the teacher play 
up the importance of the garbage collector which was his father's 

menta??i°r;^-?;^ S"" ^ ^t^^"^ ^° ^ restaurant, the educable 

mentally retarded pupils voluntarily chose to study occupations 
like busboy rather than head waiter.) "^^upations 

In Career Exploration the educable mentally retarded kids 
use a regular practical arts room but also have a special re- 
source room. In effect, they get a "double dose" of practical 

^1'"^°^ J!9h the teacher of the educable mentally retarded 
sairJn^°^ vocational education. Students mak^ products for 
sale and have on-the-3ob training— (Examples: 'gas station 
custodial work, lunchroom work) . yc^'' station, 

Jerry - Bloomington has a special school for the severely and 

?^ho°r ^ ''u^f^'^^^x ^^^^^ ^ ^° 55 years—including 74 

tf^n I Children) . One thing they do is run a recycling opera- 

tion for the city. Some make up to $75-80 per week 

classes^in'^^fn^i^ mentally retarded students are in self-contained 
Classes in senior high. They get $300 per student from the 
state and use this money to develop a pre-vocational lab They 
ShL^ ^ ^""^^ ^2-^° ^^^^^^ li^^e bookbinding and mimeographing. 
They use incentive pay starting at 25* per hour and going up to 
?2.00 per hour. Really good work habits are being used. All 

i^tr^L^h J^^fy defends it because their purpose 

IS to teach work habits, not bookbinding. 

In junior high special education students work in the 
community half days (competing with WECEP) . These students 
are extremely successful because they are very dependable 

In senior high they find full-time jobs for students* in the 

c=™^^ special placement program is run for handicapped. They 
spend as much time with graduates as with students, still in school 
Senior high special education students are taught in a course* 
fnii . ''^^^^K such things as .where to go to let 

food stamps; how to register for unemployment; income tax preparation- 
car insurance; and job application are included. CONSENSUS: the 
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course should get a new title . 



Verna - Hawaii has curriculum guides for career education (X-14) 
to be infused in all subjects. Each of their four major goals 
has six subgoals. Specific behavioral objectives are designed 
in each school , although there are a number of general pupil ob- 
jectives listed for each subgoal. 

There are differences in delivering career education to 
special education students as opposed to others. Pre-teaching 
is sometimes necessary for some of the pupils. At the senior high 
level, special education students in vocational education classes 
are taught by skilled tradesmen, not regular vocational educa- 
tion teachers. It is expensive because, for each 120 special ed- 
ucation students, they have to duplicate all the shops associated 
with all vocational education. Many of the teachers are retired 
persons from particular crafts. , , 

Students can choose whether or not they want to participate 
and, if they do, what they want to take. The course begins with 
a two-week orientation for all after which choices are made by 
students. It is not designed to give job entry skills but, rather 
how to be an adult— (Example : carpentry class teaches how to re- 
pair things around the house) . 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Work Study Program in tenth 
grade includes: academic emphasis; introducation to vocations; 
emphasis on skills needed by all workers; and in-school Dob place- 
ment [paid 25<: per hour];) .. In eleventh grade students get three 
different jobs during the year, but they cannot work more than 15 
hours per week. The job can be in the school or xn the community 
(if in the community, it is supervised by a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor) . After graduation, every student becomes a vocational 
rehabilitation client. The program is working well except in the 
school for the deaf and blind. 



SPECIAL ISSUES 



Scope and Sequence of Career Education for Handicapped Students 



Minnie - Every career education program should have a starting 
and an ending point. It should move from a) development of self- 
knowledge and self -awareness to b) expansion of Dob knowledge to 
c) expansion of knowledge of sources of information for a specific 
job . 

Linda - Career education for the handicapped should operate out 
of a generic structure of sequential steps. The activity varies 
depending on the handicap, but there is a scope and sequence. 

Phil - The special education mandates in most states have con- 
centrated on child finding and assessmente. This has kept many 
special education persons from being concerned about scope and 
sequence in curriculum. 
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George - Teachers did a curriculum guide on their own, designed 
to make students into prodi^ctive citizens. They use it because 
they developed it. 

Consensus - For the really creative teacher, a scope and sequence 
structure for career education would get in the way, but, for 
most teachers, a scope and sequence structure with specific 
suggested activities at each step is needed. 

Consensus - Career education for the handicapped can use the same 
scope and sequence goals used for regular students, but, to the 
usual emphasis on adaptability and job specific skills, we must 
add "living skills" for the handicapped.. Dorothy suggested that 
many handicapped students might profit from being able to learn 
their "living skills" in a residential setting for a year or two, 
after which they could ho returned to a mainstreaming approach for 
the rest of their curriculum. 

Need for Special Career Education Materials 



I Teachers must, and do, m^ke special adaptations but do not need 

Phil - Handicapped students need materials with more con*crete 
activities rather than printed or filmed materials. 

Jacob - We need low reading level materials. 

Linda - We need materials covering as wide a range of occupa- 
tions as possible. Jobs requiring only a low level of skill develoo- 
ment must be included. 

Phil - Handicapped students should be included in materials 
now being published for career education programs. 

Career Education for the Emotionally Disturbed 



Bill - We are really talking about the "socially maladjusted." 
Total personal values skill development is needed; work values are 
only a small part. 

Linda - We have 2 centers for the emotionally disturbed. One of 
the key bases of operation is that these kids have not experienced 
success through their own accomplishment. This is career educa- 
tion as therapy. 

Consensus - Career education, with its emphasis on accomplishment, 
IS especially appropriate for the emotionally disturbed. 
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consensus - Many therapists who work with the emotionally disturbed 
would do better if they knew more about career education. 



Is Career Educatio n for the Handicapped a Generic Topic? _ 

Phil - Yes, if the goals are general. 

Verna - The emphasis should be different for eacfe.handicap 
The proper emphasis for the blind will not be appropriate for 
the educable mentally retarded. ^: 

Linda - Some things go across handicaps. For exiimple we could 
.ail use a manual on coping skills. (How do you -react when some- 
one calls you a name?) 

Vocational Educati on Teachers and the Handicapped 

Verna - In Hawaii, special education students ^assigned to vo- 
cational education are those who could make it, so nothing special 
is needed. 

Jerry - Vocational education teachers do much instruction by 
reading manuals. If kids cannot read, many teachers do not want 
iiiem in class. 

Margaret - How can we duplicate the expensive vocational educa- 
tion equipment? 

George - Many vocational education students drop out because 
they spend the whole first year just reading the manuals. 

Linda - A lot of special education kids can do vocational activi- 
ties but cannot write about their experiences. > 

Phil - Some vocational education teachers are afraid of handicapped 
kids . 

Jerry - It would be easier to teach vocational education teachers 
about handicapped kids than it would be to teach special educa- 
tion' teachers about vocational education. 

consensus - Vocational education should use the same criteria 
for selection into vocational education for handicapped students 
as are used for general students. 



Career Decision Malting for Handicapped Persons 



Linda - Many handicapped kids are more complacent than 
They have been beaten down by too many for too. long. 
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Margaret - Our goal is 80% success. 

^t^^^ r handicapped students appreciate their successes 

when their whole instruction program is designed to protect 
them from failure? 

George - We can teach decision-making skills to mentally retarded 
kids. 

Minnie - You cannot say you taught "decision making" just because 
you made students make decisions. Rather, the skills of decision 
making have to be taught. . - "c--xt,xoii 

Margaret - We teach decision making to moderately retarded stu- 
dents — (IQ 30-50). 

Phil - We teach alternative lifestyles to the one. they have 
grown up with. Then the student decides which lifestyle is de- 
sired. 

kid^^"^^^^ "^^■"■^^^ clarification is important for handicapped 



Goals for the Handicapped: Job Specific vs Ad aptability Skills 

Jerry - There is little specific job skill training in high 
school so, instead, we evaluate students on adaptability skills 
plus motor skills. ^ 

Linda - By first semester of the senior year, we identify the 
job we can certify special education students for when they 
leave school. 

Phil - Residential schools for the deaf are doing more in job 
specific training than any other place for handicapped training. 

Consensus - Adaptability skills are more appropriate to empha- 
size than are job specific skills at the secondary level, but 
job specific skills should not be ignored. 
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MINI<:ONFERENCE 10 

CAREER EDUCATION FOR FEMALE STUDENTS 



The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



November 17-18, 1975 



Participants 



Betty Cooke 
Richardson, Texas 

Joan Cunningham 
Marietta, Georgia 

Kathryn Diggs 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Jean Dimich 
Billings, Montana 



Mary Domahidy 
Greenevi lie , S • C . 

Patrick Fraleigh 
Eugene , Oregon 

Lena LaRae Glennon 
Seattle, Washington 

Sally Grose 

Westport , Connecticut 



Beth Gurrister • 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Nancy Luddeke 
Amelia, Ohio 

Lynne McLaughlin 
Burlington , Vermont 

Maxine Nichols 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Deede Sharpe 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Ganerat Impressions 



This was a qroup of real experts in combating sex role stereo- 
^vnina as Evidenced by their rich backgrounds of experience and 
action' Lveiafplrticipants are also equally expert xn .career 
eduia^lon! T?ou?d thei? .comments both insightful and des^.vxng 
of careful study. 

This group, while identifying a number of key issues did not 
haiS ?ime to resolve these issues. Thus, this report consists 
mostly of participants' expressions. 

Near the end of the conference, the following resolution was 
passed: 

The Conference on Career Education for Fe- 
males believes that every individual has a 
right to a career which incorporates her/his 
abilities, interests, and lifestyle in ways 

s that eliminate barriers dealing with freedom 
of choice for individual career decisions. 
Women have found this right difficult to 

• exercise in a society which has stereotyped 
them as secretaries, nurses, teachers, and 
homemakers and has not truly given them the 
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• to develop themselves as 

self-actualizing adult women. 

Women in the world of work must be a high 
priority for USOE in career education to 
compensate for this past inequity. We 
recommend: 

1. Twenty percent. of uSOE career education 
monies must be used for projects whose pur- 
^nr^wiL''^;^^'' development and life planning 
Itl.^^Tl traditional roles and those 
related to sex role stereotyping. 

2. All funded career education projects 
must be written in nonsexist language and 
T^^\u°^^^'''^.^ component addressing "woiran 
and the world of work" and encouraging fe- 
male students to aspire to nontraditional 
roles . 

l:..^^^''^.''^''^^'' education project submitted 
T !^ ^ °^ district's 

iitie IX Plan or, in case of universities 
state agencies, and nonprofit organizatioAs , 
tneir Affirmative Action Plan (statement of 
compliance) . 

4 The USOE Career Education Office and the 
women's Equity Office should each desfjnate 
an individual from their offices whose^e- 
sponsibility would be to develop cooperative 
and supportive programs for women. 
5. A process should be developed for identi- 

finSVS^?''^^^!^ ? addressed in demonstra- 
tion models and addressing, among others, 
these issues J a) training for men to become 
sensxrive^tc the changing roles of women and 
training ror women in the needs of men; and 
b) projects dealing with homemaking as a legit- 
imate role for men and women. 



ticn = ,l°^?ifio\'=SrjSjib'J:!^ recc^nendaticns but reoc^^^nda- 



Important Insights 



Suburban housewives who enjoy a dependent rnl,= n,^,, k 

more to defeat ERA than males. ^^P^'"'*^''^ "'ay have done 

It is not so much that men object to redu-e spv ^r^i ^ .4- 
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If an employed woman pushes too hard or too fast for women' s 
rights, she risks being fired or, at the very least, ridiculed. 
This has held back progress. 

problems. 

Forty-seven states now have a S^ate Commission for Women. 
The National Association of Commissions for Women is located 
at 1 Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 

'^ome oeoDle feel that one of the reasons women have not made 
good executives is that they never learned ^ow to play on a 
team. This is part of the rationale for women sports in Title 

IX. 

The Business and Professional Women's Foundation ^as a "how 

to do it" career Awareness Handbook. The national office is at 

2012 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

someone in OE is asking for the °f f ^°/^^^^^:^?;e it.) 

(OCE promises to find out about this and to try to reverse 2.^.) 

A„ MTT7 c=r^r.Tic=r.r«:.d studv done at Harvard University concluded 
?Sat tol'^ey age Icf L^iging occupational stereotyping is grade. 
4, 5, 6, and 7. 

OCE should continue to fund some demonstration P^°3ects aimed 
exclusively at career development problems of women. CONSENSUS. 

Institutes have been funded under Title IV in 11 colleges to 
work on sex desegregation. 

In examining occupational stereotyping i::;„Jex^ooks, it is 
not enough to see if the occupation is "put down. There musr 
a?soSe concern about whether women in that occupation are put 
down . " 

A basic problem in reducing sex role stereotyping ^nd thereby 
openinq up opportunities for women, is the threat to insecure 
mates Participants in this conference believe there are many 
of them. 

organizations to be invited to the validation conference should 
include : 

National Association of Commissions for Women 
National Office, Project Equalit:^ 
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SEGO Project, APGA 

Business and Professional Women's Foxindation 

American Association of University Women 

Yoxing Women's Christian Association 

Girl Scouts of America 

Resource Center on Sex Roles, NEA 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 

National Association of Negro Business and 

Professional Women's Club 
National Council of Negro Women 
National Organization for Women 
League of Women Voters 
Coalition of Labor Union Women 



Examples of Career Education Activities 



Sally - NOW has examined elementary texts in Westport, They 
have ceased buying biased books. She is in a school with a 
two-fifths time career education coordinator. There is a ca- 
reer education commihtee in each school in the system, 

Beth - DOL documentation had to be used to convince the super- 
intendent that they needed a seminar on women in Utah. ,She rxins 
this in various parts of the state. 

The seminar focuses on the process of looking at them- 
selves and their lives and runs for two days from 9:00 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. The first seminars involved senior high girls. 

A slide/tape is used to show two young people getting 
married o The seminar then discusses what they could have done 
differently. Ten lifestyles using DOL profiles on ten people 
are also used. Small discussion groups are given four facts. 
The topic is "What Would My Life Be Like If I Did These Four 
Things." This is followed by introducing a number of chance 
factors that came along. A discussion of how these things would 
influence the systematic plans they had devised earlier concludes 
the activity. 

Beth actually had some teachers tell students their grades • 
would be lowered if they skipped class to attend this seminar. 
The mistake was in ignoring teachers and explaining it only to 
the superintendent and to the principal. 

Lynne - Her job as CETA Vocational Counselor is to work with 
women who are single parents. She is President of Vermont NOW. 
Most NOW local chapters have an education task force. They do 
have an evaluation form to use in evaluating textbooks for sex 
stereotyping. Vermont NOW has a set of Vermont education staT- 
tistics — (Example: 52 school system superintendent — all male? 

93% of counselors are male) . / ' 

Last year, she put a statement in Title I, Part B guide- 
lines that said "all proposals must be written in nonsexist language " 
It was taken out because "we do not neef iti" 
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Claire Stevens - She was an observer at this mini-oonferenoe. 

Lnts (including all 5 >«-"fo volunteered) ^J^^|^^"^Sen Loked 
writing biographies "for other (they were pa ,^ 

th^ftilW^tex^^-SlfiS^^^^^^^ 
raftfoTpSt-fllo^Jo^^^^^^^^ 



project. 



rr.^ u u-u^ ir^r-^i To=rhers ' Association Nancy formed 
^a^SLItSrofw^^en^rRig^irglauJation Th^^^^ 
a position paper on sexism ^hj^^^^ool ^J=tr.ot _^Sne^ 
to 12 schools, revised It, and P^|^^5^^° \g^^^„aation is "teachers 
Srrirs"^re;tfshruld°§'ring'^ui='S Contributions Of ~ 

In career awareness seventh grade social studies teachers, 
as ocJup^S^nal'resource persons, are consciously trying to ^e t 
women into traditional male o^^^Pf f ^or slmr occupation 

Better not to have both a "'^iJ^Son to ?he one tSS is sex dominant 
because students pay most attention to tne one i^ia 

*SL°er^rt"?S;orr» (WIT, is a f"ter Cincinnati group of 
r^-TrdbooK rf'L?eerr:irro^rfo™n-rpair?ir by ^olun- 
^efrs: inSfudJng vo^Snteerism and leisure time work. It xs drs- 
tributed by word of mouth. 

v-^>n - Kathrvn works in the OCE funded New Hampshire High 
^^CareefE^ucrtLn Model . ^ J— Se^^aSf aTuiIaiiSe^-So^;i>ity 
Sr^farhry: S"tSr "£ r^n! \U recently ran 
a workshop on "Reading and Career Education. 

„ • « Th^ Rhode Island Permanent Advisory Commission on Women 

study of sex role P^^^^iff^^J.!fbovs should be allowed to take 
ample of a ^^commendation is that boys shou±a n^echanics . 

home economics ^^^^^rls should ^^^ allowed^to^^^^ (statistics). 
They completed such studies ^s Rtiooe i ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

"Sex and Status in Academia, and wnat tne luiv^ 
Worker Wants to Know." 
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sex r-n^S^^?*" Equality (Providence) . This NAB project attacks 
sex role stereotyping in schools (not yet off the around) ProS^^i- 
o?iain^Li' is. housed in I Catholic chSJchf^ ' It ^L'"^" 

originally started as a national movement by a number of churches 

»nd In Rhode Island they tried to have teachers, counselors 

T;S"a"o'od%^eaK' intimidated each'°"' 

T?ie University of Rhode Island has a proaram to tnaV,= r.nr-ic= 

"pJJtmenrof^Sm'?"'' ^^P^^^^^^ engineering?"";L'^oleMi^d 
WoS!n " °^ Employee Security has a program on "Counselinq for ' 
Women." Brown University has a Women's Center which inclSdSc, 
evening sessions on "Career Decisions and SSIc^Ions 

tLT^^ «2 ^ ^^oader range of careers. 

ucatioSlilSs?'^ Butterflies," a set of 15 career ed- 

irSa^eers'?" lTrL^'%Llnr.^.'''°'''^ ^ ^^^^^ counseling 
^'^Z- 9ir±s. Greeneville was in the survey How doec 

YWCA get in the schools? Mary goes in as a resource 'perSon^Sr 
3-5 days (boys and. girls together). On the first day shlSnJoSnces 

Tell :id giir""v^:r" 'i/s^'- ^^^"^ ^° iSLT^r"' 

20 Jears^" T^.n ^^^„^°^i^ ^ ideal life for her in the next 

Labo? StLi "niystery envelopes" which contain Bureau of 

rJa?^.f=; for Greenville. On the second day they take six 

ovSr JJn short descriptions of what happened 

lll Jt^ r^""^ •'^''''^ ^^^^ (^11 ^°"'^n) . Class then pJeSicts 

the next ten years. On the third day thev do decision ^iv?^! ^;^ 

toTd budgeting^. on Se Wth daf SL'are 

usiallv^usir^n'^H''^^^^"^^- playing follows. Jhis progrL S 

usually used in home economics and family livina courspc o;;^" 

c'lasi:" ''""^'^ materials and use il tSse'l™?A oth^? 

the "CareeJ; ISr^'S^,!/" ^ ^^^"^ counseling approach taken from 
tne careers for Peers" program in Washington, D C 

tradn??oi=? week last year, they honored "Women in Non- 

trouble finding enough in Greenville 
Those they found tended to resist becoming involved. ^^^^^^^l^^- 

LaRae - LaRae is involved in Project Equality (Title III 

rail ^^ff^-i -I ^/d^^B~it 

and displayed. Many women in the Speaker's Bureau have voluJJtSered 
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^r. i^t airls soend one day at work with them. For their media 

^^^^'in elementary schools, they use the "isolated skills con- 
cept " IxSSplS: crawl and squat-something ^^^^J . ^ 
oc^ui^ations Ld something almost all can do successfully^ 
students know they do have a ^°^ationir-skill ^ven tno g 
may be only one of a number needed) . Other examples ar . 
discrimination" and "measuring." 

.ean - Striving for ^.-^-y in Education^ (S^^^^^^^ 

s^L^dLrgfegitlon^^ ^J^^^^^l^JST^^.;^^ ' " 
administrators, ^nd school boards--not ^^^^J^^^^f ^^^^^^ kll-time 

IV) . It covers exght Jj5j°\f^^JJ=^^th administrators first and . 

f ith^^'to'trv S sei! awareness to middle aged white males, 
found that, to try to sel± ^^^^ two resource persons 

fone^maS Srone^Lm^lerfng a ^o^^^i:^^^^^^^;. have 
There are three ways for change to come ^bout . aj ir y 

?o?^l?mai: Slojfarion'of^rtL^^^^^^^^^^ and 3) undergo an evalua- 
tioA. They are working on these things ^^^^ten in the Title IX 

self -evaluation, at the ' .^kness . Jean sees it 

law. Some feminist groups see this as a weaKness. 

as a strength. 

P;,i-rnck - Pat deals primarily with suburban women who are dis- 
fatlsfied wfth current lifestyle, but do not ^-w what^tojo.^^^^^ 
Twenty-hour workshops are held to help ^ ^hat you 

and olt of work. The key question is: make it 

beTtei'fo? rou-'^^hlTT^- aSrcrs eom^n by TV, radio spots, 
'a^r:Jekly ^S^^paper adS . ^'he tuition is $20 -h-e women are 
very male dependent The program tries to say You^ar^^^^ 

less feminine when you work. i^JJ^^^ the fifties Each must 
ages range from twenties on up through the f 

have been out of school at least five years. rjt individualiz 
small and individualxzed ^lllZli^^'lfll^ eTc^\or^^i.<^P 

as the period comes to a close. ro^^ ^ college where these 
are included. They now have a room at the college v. 
women can gather while enrolled in college courses. 
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Pat is now doing assertiveness i-r-a-; r.-; r^^r i 
groups are- no good) it inrln?o= ! training (for women only— mixed 

rights are discussed. respect to iitle IX) when women's 

dividuafi^ef i"if^nc32J^- "^""""ration schools for in- 
career ed^^ftiS^;w\=^L°e"ss°a: Se\\=!JdI?g^1S„=L"^:[ ' "^^^ 
itatio'S^^^Jfvvt^'^Sry ToT/l:"'' -%uSd'lor'iEA accred- 
typing-frL mlteriSl'dlL^M^LrSn'"""""" -x-stereo- 



SSrIo^L'^^h'^S-d^^L^^°-.--,--^-- t^l^J^ 
^'te^tfarLolo^SL^'^" a p"o^?rSI '° 

southern Bell has a good fik "Jobs for Men and Women." 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 11 cwrpn PERSONS 

CAREER EDUCATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED PERSOiMb 



The Center for Vocational Education 
•The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Noveittoer 19-20, 1975 



Participants 

Hilda Hill 

New' Albany, Mississippi 

Betty Jane Huggins 
Murfreesboirp, Tennessee 

Pearl Hutchinson 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Barbara Jones 
Charleston, W. Virginia 



Walter Kopp 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Charles Lehrer 
Denver, Colorado 

Craig Matheson 
Darien, Connecticut 

Mary Meeker 

El Segundo, California 



Stanley Mulak 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Pearl Powers 
Watertown, Wisconsin 

John Rader 

Indianapolis , Indiana 



Most ar« specialists In the gifted and talented working In settings 
that have active career education programs. 



^Sms L'^IIsSSl^Ung Classes of gifted and talented persons. 

In special education, the maximum we can hope for, with respect 
S ^Sirttulents, is 'that they fit ° f ! -^^i^/^gfffed'^Sd 
gram. Yet, this is the minimum we should expect for gittea ana 

talented students. 

There is a huge difference in thinking about People as "people" 
Sd thinking about people as "products for socxety. 
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should not Se on ?hi si2s^inJ= "^t to learn. The emphasis 
function. substance they need to know in order to 

S; c"?lnt""turf ^Jot'^S schools should transmit values of 

the cuUu?i. ' different values that will change 

wl?h"Se"hJgh^icteS^":x^cu?fv: " K=°"" -"P-titive 
operational\roSS^tha^rs^^Sl^SJ^SL^-„-S--ouS%=oi?e?" 



SI ?Se-tlfsiSL-js?-^h^e-^^^^^^^^ ^-efS!?sh 

to look at oocupttional ^tnJ? J ""^f "^^uP^tions as it is 

it may be e?2n gStte? Jo S^^o^ i?^,'*? ^'^^'^ ^'^ talented, 
tional clusters ^-^-^ clusters than 

occupa- 

Jh^^^?eav;\Si:e%'o1i^ tfb'e^^nr^e-laSr^' packages , " 

a teacher strike becomes necessl^j r^lt "'^^'^ ' example, 

have resisted the conSpt of cI?Je; Ju.Li^ teachers 

v^i«-«=pt or career education learning packages. 

emp2y:rLach:rI insSafSf upgrading regularly 

the emphasis wIJl r eSaif long'af te? SS'^SdJrarf 
appeared. . If, on the other federal funds have dis- 

hired (using i^ps? S th^ mone^ 'tSf^f ^^^^^^ion specialists are 
disappear, llZg w?th the sSSal^st. Jr^" education program will 
gone. ^ ^ tne specialists, as soon as federal funds are 

School systems will pay teachers an evi-T-a <r>nn ^ 

students improve their golf scorerbuf zJro to KL^^^^'^^^^^P 

prove their SAT scores. P students im- 

Examples of Career Education Activities 



Mary - The Structure of Intellect fqnri ■!r,~T 

?^rif:y"o^h\rSLras=\-?f,^^\^ 

careers. Pive k.nL t^' ^^t^^^ '^^^^^^ 
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2,*eanin, , 3) valuation sKills (e g , ^^^{i, ^.i^^r 

rrS^SL^rSf 5?Siifrre?t1r?/ucuL%usi„, creative way. to 

get the right answer). ^ ,v,-!i-i4-„ are two di- 

^ For each of the five kinds of ability, ^JJ^ J^^^^^f 
mensions on which the ability is measured: ^^^gS^l^^^^ntic 

fai"at"%ie"^,it:^a^urtSr=arthe„ .e t.ou,.t 

°' "%fiiflv'Stl!iz:d!'?hf SOI system could tell a person at which 
caree" he L^he'if^st apt to Lcceed Information regarding 
student tests, etc. can be obtained from Mary. 

S£r-£rrho„-?iS^^^^^^ 

dinators and about 80 students a^uci^nts (raostly seniors) 

are .T^ ^^^l^T.l^^''^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ = 

to find out what is going on back at school. 

Students get --■^^"ij social stud?ls aSd In^lish 

their grade point ^^J^^J-^if ^^f tSy do not give credit for a 
credit, some get^math " J^^^^'^^ J^gJ^ . They have had no trouble 
5rtSioUegerlcclp?iAgTrrdi?S "this w^ay and Jolleges have wel- 

-%srs=r;re%rcrdVi^^^^ 

are not covered. For example, they ""^J'^ ""J^P^J^^ admSlSrator. 
» "•^Kich'^StSf LfsTp^;5ect ^di-nglh: ^em er. For example, 
a Chicano boy, who wants to go into law, is doing a project now 
°" -^".hf ^L?of i:llcts ?^^^=tudents. criteria include: l)aca-^^_^_ 
1^rp.=ai^^ra«g?errf"n/ti^ V l^d^^as ii^^^^ad a stu- 

dent finish who failed to go to ^o^^^^e. students, 
c^i ^^•h-i on of sDonsors depends on wanting to hcj-jj - u ^ 
Selection of sponso ^ students keep an ana- 

!^Ka Ld'^t^acheJ/cc.oJdinator meets with students once a 
'^"''"'spoL" muii also explain to the staff why the intern 
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is there and what the intern is expected to do For examnlP 
Ti^^'itr "'^^ "''""^ meetings with the Sponsor, play Jolf 

maS. others when business decision! ^re being 

• ^u"^^^^ program is supported 100% by local funds The rai-ir.n^i^ 
iJaSf^W?;^ ==hool system no^'more bec^sl; wIS Sach ' 

dly ?Jis sJves'S' '1^'"? responsibility for 25 studJiSs ?oJ all 
No?4. Partf^?!.^? ^i^i^g another teacher — 

N?C ^oday! ^ questioned how this rationale holds up i^ 

Bud feels the 2-3 weeks training at national headanar-K=y-c= 
IS most worthwhile and thinks it is betL^trSo alona wS fh." . 
^SrtLu?::°^^' ^° attempt'to devlLpT^homimade"' 

r"^^ "-^ enthusiastic about results obtained so far. "Never 
Sh^y LrJavf^a tL' in four and one-haif months. 

English!" ^ ^ ^ understand why it is important to stud^ 

Bud was asked which of the following two possible purposes 

indust?J R,^/^£i?''\? ''t^^ ^^"^^ °^ occupations in a single 

Quar^ir^^nnV^ ^ Not sure national head- 

quarters would agree for the program. 

SradJs'o!?! l^/^TT" -"^^^ ? iWbitious) is for students in 
.,rhn..f^''^i.^''^^?'^ Student must engage in some project to help the 

t^its «%?.^.--n^r 

iideSI)'"' "^^'^^^^ (a%e?rrich'l;jJi^agJ7'"- 

sJi^^n - Marie Burrow, Director of Career Education for St. Louis 

bJ^inStormir:-?? Ttlf^f ?^%^L^?s'' and^ar^n?^ ^'th^'''^" ^ 
activities in career awareness" (g^aSf l^srlnd'joS JS??catrSn"°= = '''^ 
skills (grades 7-8). They have prepared 20 \inds of caree? educa- 
tion learning packages for the gifted <-cireer eauca 

aifi-.r?^^i^\°^-^^y^ involvement in'career exploration for the 
DouJJas ^s S^Siir^H^^ V engineer from McDonnell 

addition ^n nS ^-^^^'" S""^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ school; b)in 
cfriiJ! ™ f dance troop, they now study all of the 

careers required to make the dance troop function effectivelv- anrl 

jinL??"""%' "'""'"^ '° to meJt ":ssir;?'gi??ed 

students and discuss careers in middle management. gitted 
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Thev are trying, with minority inner city students, to 

elementary school level). follows: all students— 70% black 

St. Louis st=^H^i?;=%5f..^?ft2d" students, 30% are black 

and 30% white but of the 550 ^^^^J^. ^J^^? BiAet as a criterion) . 

and 70% are white (primarily due .fted are nonexistent 

A formal secondary school P^°g^^"'J°''^^^^_^J;-th an early ad- ' ' 

although they do have advanced placement, along with an y 

missions program with local colleges. 

Connie Anderson (Observer) - It is ^^a'^ftrientSd'Is 
mentary students if ^^^f f ^-f,°;3ii,f J^ftem hafa chance to 
to be done correctly, (i.e., ?^^2£f.^^^ internal control of 

"turn them off." Their goal is to ;^^^?^f!^^^§|^iF-5^^evelop- 
students-to get them ^^.^f "ith tea^hfrs. If teachers could 

rit^weS,^roi^;ie^f4elf thafspecillists might not be needed.- 
(Note: Yes, they would.) ^..^^^i nlnc=ters they look for 

..„dni-ccurses'^or the f"?^,"^9^t voluntarily by te_^^ ^.^ 

tT.tl SLftarfcSLr;-^ ."tSivr. last yea. but 13 

this year, 

pearl Power. - «cw that ^/^^^J-f.^raUrSmpSSll'^hSLTs 
rfprcial-^I^ph-ariro-^ffterSrtJSntea. It^. not a sohool boar. 

priority. 

Craig - A tremendous, sUde/tape.show on Staples High Sc^ 
theater productions was jhown--it ^^^-^^^^PJ^^^^aents earning a 
is an affluent suburban community ^^^n many ^^^.^^ 

living through the creative ' ^^^^^^J^^io^.g etc.) so they de- 

typicll student problems (drugs, ^^'^°^^^^^^i5"their feelings, and 
cided to identify fright students understand the i I ^^^^^ 

help them express themselves. The^ did ^J^^^°^^400 are in drama. 

^ Of about 2000 high .^^^^tlf pro^am! 85 a^^^ now professionals 

Of 400 who graduated from the theater progrmu. 



in the field. 



• ^-^iH h^^ an afternoon enrichment program in science 
Stanley - Springfield h^?^^. J^f ^^^^ program, outstanding science 
(teachers paid extra) In ^heir summer prog , student 
and math students explored careers via feld^ P^^i. ^^^^^^^^ 
for transportation) . Attenaance i^ y 
and 250 students participated for two weeks. 
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four kinds of spLla^JzIa M^h ? '^here ara 

sclenca-teohnical? aid vocationaf ' oonm.erclal, classical arts, 

and sSdL?rLvJ't:d';S^gs-?a??"^S;.""'"%"''^=\ ^^^"^ '"*«s 
production (over five ye«s ago" ^ "^^^P^lnts through 

school" g!Ib'grt?:rst uS:gL"wi;hi'"'%?'/"''"""'^ 9^-*'^^" -van 
these studenL as o'^ ol five cLjsIs ^ ut^'^^i- '^^ '^^^l^" had 
special equipment and many rlsonJ^J L '^''^^ had much 

-t. a"p Lf^S?^SL^;r?SJ-p,.%^^-: exploration 

want ?S^i:a^^^sLfSLl Soif^SSltL^^indil ?^ T'^""'^ 
v^^a\L°nar;^ica\^:„-"'- " - -r%'L°?1^1iS?ed^\r 

values questions in caree^'ad^^VMi very concerned with human 
This Slide/tape sJSw'diaJt itl^lHl a?Sa ' '"'"^ talented. 

rSir^idu^a^iSr'' S^r'''-''^" ^ assistant superintendent for ca- 
den?. aire no LecSrX °°"°^""atlon is on the average stu- 
and talenJJd. ^P^oial career education effort for the gifted 

pro,rS'""^^;i WrgJSa'lolM^e"-%"SL°!""'' '""^"'^^^ 

to three courses. CoSLs tn^?^H« 9rades 3-6 take up 

chemistry, and'drama--moIt pSpiS? is arf'^J^S'S'^^ astrology!^ 
enrolled. pupuxar is art. Two hiondred are now 

before- ^s^s^^^tr^Jf^r'''^^^"' kindergarten or 

are: one profesJor ^ ?M?d ar.S'' ^^S^ examples 

houses; a special proSair has blr^f ^""^ ^^^^^^ g?een- 

basic skill developmSnt^n oSe-hlJf ;^^^''^^ ^° ^^^^^^ can finish 

the community learning pJodSS^IvS use Xf^?fi'^^"^°"^"^^'^ 

gifted child is in soL kind of = o,f leisure time. Each identified 

Parents of gifted and taJen^ed aJj fhr^^^''^^''^^^ ^^"^^ ' ^^°te: 

One ru?al county in We^? ViJai^?^ ^° identify them, 

tified gifted and trains thim to bi i^ ""^^"^^ "^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ' i^en- 

doctor in the county % aues^?on^.^ '"^^^S^ ^^^P the one 

this may be restricting frS^S? ^arelj^choic:!^^"'"^ "'^^"^^ 

i^lSrsys-te'mrSp^r^t^e'f .5-6^X5ef ^^5^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^-^ 
nongraded curriculum guides with ^.^ZL u* • ^^^^ writing 
infused in the curricSi^^ guldf ^SJv havf f 1 ^^^^^^^ 
career education program The aif^^S^ k ^ ''^^^ established, good 
well as all others. gifted are being taken care of as 
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Speci al Issues ■ 

pieveni Se needs of the gifted from be:Lng met. 

vocational education students? 

Should gifted and talented students be segregated or assindlated7 

segregation of gifted J^udenf /e|ults >n^„^xi™i.in^g^tal^^^^^^^ 
TenTZlk thaf inSibit^heirdlvLopment as ha»an beings^ 
Does the OE definition of work apply to the gifted and talented? 
Are schools supposed to help students take their place in society 
ol is it to teach teach them to be literate? 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 12 

CARK^^^^ FOR MINORITIES 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Coluitibus, Ohio 

November 21-22, 1975 



Participants 



Mary Arevalo 
Glendale, California 

Carlton Edmonds 
Springfield , Mass . 

Kaye Jeter 
Pontiac, Michigan 

peter Lipovac 
Blackfoot, Idaho 



Harold Patterson 
Olympia, Washington 

Anisia Quinones 
Flushing, New York 

Betty Re a 

Raton, New Mexico 

Martha Roache 
Washington , D . C . 



Gwyned Simpson 
Flushing/ New York 

Maria Swanson 
Arlington, Illinois 

Lafayette Townes 
Greenville, Mississippi 

Jonathan West 
Eugene, Oregon 



This conference had the ^.o^^ f.^S;^ irt^e^frsrif .5^^- 
of controversy, among^participants, ^ minority groups and 

ferences. Participants represented se minority group 

each was committed to making ^J^^g^^^J^^f what was said was not 
being represented was heard. Thus, 
recorded in formal notes. 



Important Insights 



tl 



"as is." 



one person. said ^hat our^^oal ou,ht to be to^^^^^^ 

Americans in the American sysrem. 

this. 

one person said that if minority Kids need roXe models, they w.U 

out and find them. No consensus. 
It is better to teach "moral support" than "crutch support" to 
minority persons. 
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color and =o™its^SLS?rL'^^|io'^\Sje"s°S'„IS?=^?f °^ 
committed to himself. No consensus on"his. ^ primarily 

on?v';ra"v,i;?f,"^" ^? -"■^^^^ because they see it 

^tLlLt ariiSL"Js"SI ?^:'Vh'*"^ ^° belleve'thll ^Lt 
son. ^= '''^ thins i-hat motivates a black per- 

Sppl^mWd^f c?Lf "blLk^'f "^ ^" ""^"-9 needs of 

b^L cnif poo? miicJ^ty'^rsSns. °* ^'^^ ^"'P'^-- 

SA-rari^;c:K-:-=toT?a^,S iLn-Ln^^i-"-- ^ 

2sSei?\;r:::Sie°rto?°s:s^^ ^j^^-^^^^ - ^-i-ny 
::?ti^:ii25i?c"r;ho^irss^^rth'°^hrt:°yiSh^°?h'^ 

one set of techniques that applv to a?l S'- , 2^ ^^"'Pil' 

individual. Thus! when vou ask ^mH U °^^i°"^^y ■ eaHris a unique 
education for minirliv De?soJs?'' J^, different about career 

nonsense question Ps^^^os? you are asking essentially a 

Issues Raised About Career Education for Minorities 

youtSr Education assure parental inv^ment with Indian 

'^^^^^J^''^^'' """i-l^ be developed 

HOW can appropriate role models be found for Indian youth? 

that both pro|?Ss-bet?:r%'SrJ^'^oS?h?'°"^''' ^" 
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HOW can we keep the primary emphasis o£ career education on the 
teacher rather than on materials. 

4-r,waT-H career cioals when they come 
fromliui^f «lS%rvri: ^jr^eneratLnl havin, heen on relief 
roles all their lives? 

HOW can effective career education be delivered to minority per- 

sons in rural America? 

Minority persons have f -^/^-^.^^er^lciSof :rin',!"S^w 
^a^^riol^vr-thf-dil? rro"leS^ri,ohtaini„,^vaUd data, and 
"winsmitting valid data to minorxty persons? 

.ederal legislation ■ ' -^."Se'Ser arfoFti^ noffuS 

in maintaining the status quo because they a ^ ^ring 

A r.^^iry-n anrl irdustrv personnel more effectively 
How can career education and ^'-^^J^^J/.^^eer education oppor- 
work together in providing appropriate career ea 
tunities for minority persons? 

career development ^'^^^ llT.'^'^lfrl ^ap^^^priS fa^^li 
Sfv^iSpmen't^Seifief fSf ^IS^rity persons be built, tested, and 
utilized? 

-irL-?r:^ra^iKr^^^^^^^ 

black designed the District of Columbia? 
-d^thf o^t?er^riacrHrsSy^--o^^irg b^ 



No consensus . 



The Issue of Role Models for Minorities 



John - Formerly, there were no minority persons or women teaching 
vocational education courses at Lane. 

Peter - Montana requires teachers who work with Xndian^^ 

li:StJ:lallT.iry rhrr.a?fon°arSonrrS- ^r,o^ -^^^^ 
but not widely adopted yet. 

Martha"- It is difficult to find appropriate role models especially 
in some occupations, e.g., beautician. 

1-3-9 — - - - 
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Kaye - Minority youth can find their own role models. 



Reactions to OE Paper on Career Education for 
IVIinority and Low Income Persons 



bJ?ter°SLr^%?^''^''^^e^ favorable, but it seems to fit blacks 

shoS?d S . f ^ increase acceptability to Indians; 3) there 
should be a stronger emphasis on the need for infusina career 
4?bSf?d°a iS.^^^ c-rriculum. More than a sentence or ^So i^needed • 
tie pace?, f [on ^n"" °^ importance of counseling i^^^^^^' 

Iht fifthlVr.T/^'^V: take out the word "community," and on 

pa;a^rfp\^^^SL^"::^d':^L°o^s1n^ ^1^' ^ ^ — 



Suggested Organizations for Validation 
Conference on Career Education for Minorities 



National Congress of American Indians 
Association of Mexican -American Educators 
National Indian Education Association 
NAACP - Education Commission 
National Urban League 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

Teacher Rights Division, NEA ■^•.V 

NSBA .^.>'' 

National Migrant Education Association 
Association for Non -White Concerns, APGA 
ASPIRA of America, Inc. 
Northwest Affiliated Tribes 
Mexican-American Council on Education 
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Coordinators of career education from fortv-four st;,i-« 

conferences pnahiori n-p^,- ^ j= ^ utu-iuaj-y ur xy/b. Tnese 

the C5i-rt-n« f Office of. Career Education to determine 

education across the nation as viewed^ 
orohl.tt^^'''^^'''' °^ education personnel. Also discuIsJd were 
?S2r\Tucat\°oTw\^?Ain^?hrs\^:?^I! ^^^^ ^° coordinl^i^n^^Sf ca- 

ceedin^^: ol^Ls^^-nfl^e^^i:? ^'Silr^^Z flJ^^eT^asis 
fo^ToTtL^ P^^^er^LTfo?L^^^ ^^-^ - .ini-conferencelVan^^:- 
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SUMMARY OF THE OUTCOMES OF THE CONFERENCES 



The overall picture of the present status and apparent 
prospects for growth of career education across the land, as 
Revealed in the conference notes, is one of optimism and en- 
couragement. Obviously, several serious problems were identi- 
fied, but optimism was much more prevalent than pessimism. 
The following are the general insights gained from the con- 
ferences . 

Interest in and Enthusia sm for Career Education 

There appears to be a very strong consensus that both 
interest in and enthusiasm for career education are strong 
and growing still stronger at the local (LEA) level While 
we found a few states where quite the opposite situation 
seems to exist, these were definitely ^^f P^^°^!,^° f ^^J^tJ- 
The level of enthusiasm, interest in, J^^J f^PP°^^Ei? iSvSf 
education at the state department of J^^^ine IeAs 

however, does not appear to be as high is in the LEAs 

Almost twenty, states indicated that one of the strongest areas 
of ?esisSn?e to career education seems to be present among 

^^^ff not those in LEAs . This is a problem that some 
?oorlinatirs Ly °a^t ?o discuss with their chief state schocl 
officer. 

Readiness for Impl ementation 

Readiness for the implementation °f . '^f ' . 
while apparently not as strong as local interest and enthusi- 
asm, also seems to be high in most states. It appears that, 
if career education implementatxon legislation at the K-i^ 
ievSl wire to be enacted by Congress this Y^ar, we would find 
over thirty states ready to move almost immediately .into an 
implementation mode. This is very encouraging. 

Level of Bonafide Career Education Efforts 

While no exact statistics were given, each state coordina 
tor was asked to make a "best guess" ^i^'^^^espect to the pro- 
portion of students within the state now being exposed to ca 
?eSr education. I,t appears that bonafide career f^^f , 
efforts are taking place in more than one-third of all school 
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districts 'and available for over one-third of the K-12 stu- 

""^^^ interesting to compare 

samSfe 5hr.^''^"^""x^^^^ °f ^"^^ statistical random 

sample the American Institutes for Research (AIR) used in 

CaieL'pr' :^^-tional Assessment of the Currint status o? 
^tlltL information gained at these con- 

lerences is reasonably accurate, the AIR results will 
probably show career education reaching more than one-third 
of K-12 students— at least the K-9 students. It is also 
high lei2l/° apparent current movement at the senior 

Teacher Education Institutions and Career Educ ation 

It seems obvious that we still have a very long way 

Slc!n u""^ ^^^^ teacher education institutions, 

taken as a whole, are deeply involved in the career education 
movement. It looks as if most are not and that, Sf ^hosS 
doing something, the most common activity seems to be helping 
s^^v.- i ''''^''^ efforts-rather than restructuring their pre- 
IZlt PJ°g^^= 1° to infuse a career education emphasis 
there. The reports available regarding existing caree? edu- 
?nJtn /""^r^:^^!^ teacher education institutions do 
iaSpr ° ^PP^^^ ^° ^=^"^5 an infusion approach, 

^d^n^f^^ ^^^^"^g courses." The notes that fSllow 

Identify those states in which the greatest amount of activity 
appears to be present among teacher education institutions 
Persons interested in getting information on their acti?i?ies 
should contact the respective state coordinators. 

Organizational and Reporting Arrangements of State 
Coordinators of Career Education within SEAs 

* '\ 

n« ^ f.'^^T^^^ principle which holds that career education 

^ students it should follow that the state coo?dinS- 
TnL^i i^^^"" education should report to the chief state 
school officer. However, an increased deversity in reportina 
arrangements appears to be coming about for sta?e Soo?d?n^tS?s 
of career education. The most common arrangement still 
ifTn thP^'vo^T^ state • coordinator of career education 

tLt^ Vocational Education Division and reports to the 

arf LviiwSr^ °f vocational education. Yet, if the notes 
ill- ^ It can be seen that several are now 

assigned to the Division of Instruction, several more to 

K f^'"''^^ Services Division, and a few have assignments 
?S SLd directly to the chief state school 'o?Scer. 

Ihe trend appears to be one of moving the state coordinator 
of career education out of the Division of Vocational Education. 

^ff. those SEAS where career education is housed within 
the Division of Vocational Education, there do not seem to be 
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manv operational problems of having career education apply 
aSoss'^tSe en?ire^ystem. The state directors °f vocational 
education in these states appear to continue to giving 
strong support to make career education efforts apply across 
the entire K-12 system. 

Support of Career Education by Vocational Education 

in some states, it does appear ^hat career education is 
losing support from the SEA Division of Vocational Education. 
The reasons for this are not so clear as is the fact that it 
is happening. Several state career education coordinators 
repSSed ihit, as of July 1, 1976, vocational education^f mds 

fiiiuSfte^siruaiL^n!^ £d it^rot ^^enir^he^fu p^rt^eorational 
Jduc^ion give to career education in the beginning career 

II sup^rti^e o? vocational education--even where mutual 
support leems to be waning. True the "'^f ^^^^1^3^^^ 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Leadership Support Emerging from 

Guidance and Counseling % 

It was gratifying to see the large ^^^J °f . ^^L^^ce 
whor-o strona leadership support is emerging from the guidance 
^nl Sou^sS^fng Slid. '^The'^situation with guidance and coun- . 
seiing, like that with vocational education ^/.^^at there is 
need for their expertise and services ^5^!^^°^^ites Sere 
^H,nr^;,4-nnn effort is to be successful. In many states, tiiere 

do have a key role to play in career education and it is pleasing 
to see them taking a more active role. 

Importance of Cl assroom Teachers 

There do seem to be a few states where career educa- 
tion ,'^r;f feet , appears to be a combination o vocational^^^^^ 
education and career guidance.. Tnis , ot course. 
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IS not sufficient for a comprehensive career education effort 
However the crucial importance of all classroom teacheJs iS 
implementing the career education concept must continuJ Jo L 

Jo'^thosfs; obvious'^advStag^f aScJu^ng 

^n,^^°^^-;^^^^ coordinators who are in their SEA Division of 



Instruction . 
Funds for Career Education 



It appears that our biggest common problem, as of now 

iorf iS'^f''^'^^" ^^^^^^ education. Many state coS?dina- 

tois are finding unique ways of using other kinds of federal 

"drvinrS" h°-ver, reported thSt sSmJ fLs 

vSv StS,^. r year (see page 7) -and this makes for 

very serious problems, indeed. As a REFORM movement it 
makes theoretical sense to think in terms of reS^rectiig current 
b?^d iSw do?r' ^° r^""" education, .rather tha^ asking for 
hlTLnZ ^^^^ ^ assumption that all currently availa- 

ble funds will continue to be spent in the same way thev al- 
ways have been spent. This should continue to be emphaJizid 

f^^^'r.^^ possible. This having been said, it is alJS Ipparent 
that we DO need SOME career education dollars specif Jcl?l?^^ 
earmarked for this purpose. The "line item" approach in the 
s^JSs "^^"^ "PP""" ^° i^-- i= working in ma^f 



^nH J"^^ i'!"Ple'[nentation of career education will not be easy 

we get iL''^FalM''''i'''lZ'"° ""^^^T "^^^h new financial help 
soml time ^^^^ °f American education is going to take ^ 



Communication 



AoparenJir^'SS'^c,?^??^!^ problem appears to be communication. 
Apparently, we still have a very long way to go in order for 

oritrnaturr^""'?""^ the career education concept In term! 

' 5oals, and basic methods. This was surprising 

vie apparrntiraL'.'^ '^^'"^^ °^ problem ?han ' 



State Coordinators' Workshops and 
in-service Activities 

activi^Ls^^h^^-'';^^''! workshops and other in-service 
?aii ; ^^^t.tJ^^ state coordinators have conducted in the 

if^L^K ^^^""^ impressive. The amount and variety of 
nffjf th^i''? TfP^^^^l^" ^"'^^i^^ i= reflected in\he 

S?S %^n^?n ^^^^ ^^^^ °f activity must surely be, and 

will continue to be. rewarding to all involved. :ir ana 
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l\»|NI-CONFERENCE 13 ,o axiom 

STATE COORDINATORS OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Channel Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

January 5-6, 1976 



Marion Bagley 
Augusta, Maine 

Paul Bennewitz 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Saul Dulberg 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Lyle Evenson 
Bismarck, N. Dakota 

Donn Maryott 
Albany, New York 

Robert Meyer 
Madison , Wisconsin 



Carol Reisinger 
Springfield, Illionis 

Angela Shelby 
Washington , D.C . 

Larry Westrum 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



MINI-CONFERENCE 14 ^^^^cd PnilPATION 
STATE COORDINATORS OF CAREER EDUCATIUSM 



Channel Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

January 12-13, 19 76 



Parti cipants 

Anita Barber 

Mon t go me r y , A 1 ab ama 

John Cook 

Richmond, Virginia 

C. Wayne Dillon 
Raleigh, N. Carolina 

Patrick Doherty 
Edison, New Jersey 

.Walter Faulkner 
Montpelier, Vermont 



J. Leslie Firth 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. • 

Robert Haakenson 
Boise , Idaho 

R. Lynn Jensen 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Emiko Kudo 
Honolulu , Hawaii 

Emil Mackey 

Little Rock, Arkansas 



Walter Rambo 
Austin, Texas 

Marion Starr 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Elizabeth Wampler 
Indianapolis , Ind. 

William Weisgerber 
Lansing, Michigan 
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mini-conference %6 

stattcoOrdinators of career education 



Channel inn I 
Washingtoti, D.C. 

January 19-20 , 1976 



Participants 



Jim Athen 

Des Moines / Iowa 

Michael Elliott 
Cheyenne , Wyominc 

Ross Henderson 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Richard Lutz 
Olympia, Washington 



Aida Munoz 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

William Nixon 
Providence, R.I. 

Phyllis Paul 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Paul Peters 

Sacramento, California 



Eric Ranni.sto 
Concord, N.H. 

Jeanne Werschke 
Denver, Colorado 

Robert Wicker 
Baton Rouge, La. 



MINI-CONFERENCE 16 

STATE COORDINATORS OF CAREER EDUCATION 

Gramercy Inn 
Washington , D.C. 

January 26-27, 1976 



Participants 



Vivienne Anderson 
Albany, New York 

Niel Carey 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Bessie Etheridge 
Washington, D.C. 

Margaret Ferqueron 
Tallahassee , Florida 



Jack Ford 
Columbus, Ohio 

Denis Graham 
Carson City, Nevada 

Herman Grizzle 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Robert Martin 
Charleston, W. Va. 



Monty Multanen 
Salem, Oregon 

Dell Ohning 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Richard Parker 
Pierre, So utli Dakota 

Hazel Rockhold 
Topeka, Kansas 
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OVERVIEW 



that „\'L^.^L:isi;rjf ^ssifi!" L^^=^.^,j°--?,°\ihe topic. 

uirector of. the Office of Career Education nr- Hr,„-H „ i. • • 

be\iaiil!jr ^--^f-^- ^°th phases into monographrwMch°:Sir'^ 
be available soon through the Government Printing Office? 

rr,-; • "^"^ 2^^^-^ ^° '"^y redundancies , the notes of Phase 

Howi;;? T"^"";" ''^''^ ^^^^ included within ?Hs SocSSen? 

thon f ' ^ lasting of participants has been included. In addition 

can be'JouSd a^%Kf°''f' ^^^^^ mini-confeJence ' 
SSLn ^"^f ^"""^ ^^"^^^ section. Mini-conference twentv- 

seven was a special conference which reconvened several par?iSioant 

rep?Ji:;?atives 0^^""' '^T togethe^'sIJeiarothSr"^""' 

su?e JoS witr^n community organizations. We are 

sure you will en^oy reading about what these very special nersnn^ 
are doing in career education. ^ special persons 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 17 ^.^.^m 
CONCEPTUALIZATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

February 1-2, 1976 



Participants 



Elvis Arterbury 

Partners in Career Education 

Arlington , Texas 

Melvin Barlow 
UCLA " 

Los Angeles, California 

Ross Henderson 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Edwin Herr 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Sidney Marl'and 

College Entrance Examination Board 
New York, New York 



Barbara Preli 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
Louisville , Kentucky 

Bruce Shertzer 
Purdue. University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Donald Super 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Robert Taylor 

The Center for Vocational Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Grant Venn 

Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 



TreeTed^ca^ioITand the teaching/learning process 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 



March 1, 19 76 



Participants 



Gordon Cawelti 

Association for Super, vrislon 

and curriculum Development 
Washington, D.C. 

Donald Rathbun 

American Industrial Arts 

Association 
Washington, D.C. 



Paul Salmon 

American Association of 

School Administrators 
Arlington, Virginia 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 19 

EVALUATION OFCARi:ER EDUCATION 

Gramercy inn 
Washington, D.C, 

March 2, 19 76 



Participants 



Lois-ellin Datta 

National Institute of Educa-ion 

Washington, D.C. 

Conrad Katzenmeyer 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Anita Mitchell 

American Institutes for Research 
Palo Alto, California 



Alice Scates 

United States Office of Educati 
Washington, D.C. 

Brandon Smith 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



MINI-CONFERENCE 20 

CAREER EDUCATION AND THE BUSINESS/LABOR/INDUSTRY COMMUNITY 

Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

March 4, 1976 



Participants 



Charles Heatherly 
National Federation of 

Independent Business 
San Mateo, California 

Julia Hubbard 

Junior Achievement, Inc. 

Stamford , Connecticut 



John Sessions 
AFL-CIO 

Washington, D.C. 
Thomas Walsh 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. 
Washington, D.C. 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 21 

CAREER EDUCATION AND COUNSELORS 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

March 8, 19 76 



Thelma Daley 

American Personnel and 

Guidance Association 
Towson, Maryland 

Harry Drier 

The berter for Vocational 

Education 
Coluinbus , Ohio 

Norman Gysbers 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 



Nancy Pinson 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Juanita Query 

Central Cabarrus High School 
Concord, North Carolina 



rREE°R~ED5cAT?0N%0B GIFTED AND TALENTED PERSONS 



Grcimercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 

March 9, 19 76 



Participants 

Catherine Bruch 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Shirley Corey 

New Orleans public .Schools 
New Orleans , Louisiana 



Roger Ming 

Department of Education 
Albany, New York 

Bettina Weary 

United States Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Hal Lyons 

United States Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 23 

CAREER EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED PERSONS 



Gramercy inn 
Washington , d . C . 

March 18, 19 76 



Participants 



Mel Appell 

Unites States Office of Education 
» Washington, D.C. 

Jean Hebeler 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Paul Hippolitus 

President's Committee on the 

Employment of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert Luckey 

National Association for 

Retarded Citizens 
Arlington, Texas 



MINI-CONFERENCE 24 

CAREER EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES 



Sharon Mistier 

National Rehabilitation Association 
Washington, D.C. 

Raymond Trybus 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 

Bettina Weary 

United States Office of Education 
Washington, D.C . 

Marion Wurster 

American Foundation for the Blind 
New York, New York 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C^. 

March 19, 1976 



Participants 

Helen Diaz 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, California 

Fred Phillips 
National Urban League 
New York, New York 



Althea Simmons 

National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 
New York, New York 

Bettina* Weary 

United States Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 25 .r^cMTC 
CAREER EDUCATION FOR FEMALE STUDENTS 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 



April 5, 1976 



Participants 



Raquel Dowdy 

Project Equality of Ohio, Inc. 
WortJiington , Ohio 

Joanne Hartley 

National Foundation of Business 

and Professional Women's Clubs 
Washington, D.C. 

Lana Moresky 

National Organization for Women 
University Heights, Ohio 

Helen Rachlin 

Natidnal Council of Negro 

Women, Inc. 
New York, New York^ 

Donna Shavlik 

American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Joyce Simonson 

Women's Equity Advisory Council 
Washington, D.C. 

Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard 
American Personnel and Guidance 

Association 
Washington, D.C« 

Bettina Weary ' . 

United States Office of Education 
Washington , D.C. 

Louise Wheeler 

National Federation of Business 

and Professional Women's Clubs 
Washington, D.C. 
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MINI-CONFERENCE 26 

CAREER EDUCATION AND PARENTS 



Grcunercy Inn 
Washington, d,C. 

April 6, 1976 



Participants 



Grace Baisinger 
National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Washington, D.C. 

Catherine Chapin 
Florida Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Tampa, Florida 

Carol Kimmel 
National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Kohler 
National Commission on 
Resources for Youth 
Manhattan, New York 



Ellen Munson 
Idaho Congres s o f 

Parents and Teachers 
Sandpoint, Idaho 

Edna Polin 

New York Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Flushing, New York 

Robert Shaver 

Danville Community College 
Danville, Virginia 

Elaine Stienkemeyer 
Michigan Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
Holt, Michigan 
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™SoF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS IN 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Gramercy Inn 
Washington, D.C. 



May 21, 1976 



Participants 



Richard Arn'Old 
American ' Telephone and 

Telegraph Company 
New York, New York 

Richard Bauer , 
The United Methodist Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Norman Berg 

Boy Scouts of America 

North Brunswick, New Jersey 

Joseph Bertotti 

General Electric Company 

Fairfield, Connecticut 

Lenora Cross 

Business and Professional 

Women ' s Foundatioa 
Washington, D.C. 

William Elliot 

American Cyanamid Company 

Wayne, New Jersey 



Chester Francke 

General Motors Corporation 

Detroit, Michigan 

Nancy Garfield 

Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 

New York, New York 

Lee Hamilton 

National Association of 

Manuf actuers 
Washington, D.C. 

Maureen Walenga 

Junior Achievement, Inc. 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Thomas Walsh 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. 
Washington, D.C. 

Lorraine Whipple 

National Alliance of Businessmen 
Washington, D.C. 



Maureen Walenga: Junio r Achievement, 



• > uTTCTMPc;c a flexible economics education program for junior 
Proiect BUSINESS, a rxexiuxp cv^^ 4_v.v.^,,^v. = rrrant from the Kellog 
hi9h students, was "^'^e possible through a grant from classes. 
Foundation It brings bus^jss ccnsultants^^int^^^ 9 

seven sets of topics, P^^P^;^"" "-^^ , neriod Junior Achievement 
Sertfat^irwi nfe o^rraSoiLlflloS^c^^ssroo.s the end of 
isfe. Conununity volunteers do the program. 

^ „ . 4. RriQTMPqq thev have an economic awareness 

I'^.ltt'lZ rsS;1obf prog?4.'w^hLh is primarily for minorities, 
and disadvantaged youth. 
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Chet Francke; General Motors Co rporation 

eau«?LfpSLr:iS\™JfLn?i?' =-P--tion to issue a oareef 
has 150 plants Pslrie? JS.^S 9"^f?li"^=- General Motors 

^^ti^X J?a'tSi^i?I other corporations formulate career 

in and qualified fo? conJJibutina ^ Professional staff interested 

efforts. contributing to career education conceptuaMz'ation 

Tom Walsh: Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A. 



fo? SSf ^d°on2-Sf yea?I n'c^ education as a top priority 

local ChamberJ Ire sLji?Jca^S; in^^lT/'^"^ °' '^""^'^^'^ 

s^i:?Lrc-e^"is^ :-c.o?L-\^L^-- s^s- r-t^"- " 



rSidfia^et^of :ge'cie:''^S a^^^ 1-dership in bringing together 
side of education S orJS- » »n "^^hin and out- 

publication on o2;ee? Sdu^aWon? "'"^^^'^ °* 

thS Con"?S;s\''^" ^"''P""^^ -^-«-n legislation in 
Unora Crost: Business and Prof eginnni W oman's Foundatior. 

^^^^^ ^jr:?ji?-er^s;\rs^f ^ — ^ 

conJStlnL^lo^^sShooL'frdevi?" '^<' — as 

for women. developing more effective career counselina 
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Cirl scouts ..s 3 V2 Jillijn „e*ers ana S00 ,000^are^co^^^ 
ijftJJing'Sr^era ccorainatld°natic„al effort on the problem of 
JelucSin'of occupational sex role stereotyping. 



ITilLiis Sf^^a^ ?tuations ?hat are to .e ^^^J^^^,. 
Ko^r^^rir^Snif fcoutf l^^^^V^^^r.^ section on "Woria 



of Work . " 

Lee Hamilton: NAM and NAIEC 



National Association °f "-"^-^^-ji?^' "11 M6?-!97o'! toey 
broader focus than simply ^^-^J^^lf^^JJ'^^iu^J^/educatioA coopera- 

issued public P°li=y,'^'=P°'^'%?^^°°^''i"lus«v%dication coordinator 
tion. One dealt with appointing ^n industry/eau ^^^^ coordina- 

at the '-f "i'jf-Jlt.^^'^birmost ^re-part-time. «ew York has been 

rieSr^in^iiisM^Sr? ' HAM has ^^.f 'fp^fes'TrfloiSg 
being printed) that explains what ISO will be interesting 

in tL^rea of -^-^^^{f ^^^^ efSfw^rSAg "trcommunity 
to note how many of tnese compcuij-c: 

career education efforts. t 

„r. Hamilton is the ir,».ediate P-^ P-=it«A^E?f "^Dorflarr^s"' , 
tion for industry/Education cooperation WAIEC^ ^^^^ ^ 

frtSi^SofdfnSHffor^nfLSSrfir^ Of education. 

HAIEC has 2 booklets One ^j-^rty'RefoLcS Srshi'p^A:socia- 

K:;rLrgfd=wrth-.A?Ec"^L?ES Ls a p/ogram th^^^^^^^ 

teachers meet to develop classroom ^^^J^J^i^g J^oom. These 
resources to help students l^^^^.^'^^^^^J^f %S3Su?cS from the 
activities include, ^^\J°^J^Sme tSSre wl?e 50 of these pro- 

rra^^,°L?f ?d;nfi°fi:rwl./a TolllH\T.l gave c.edit to teachers. 
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Under a USOE. grant, NAIEC has a proiect to train h.-^h v, . 
placement directors. p-tojecc to train high school 

NAIEC now has about 150 memhers . There ar^ ?n matpp 

8 of which are in the State of New Y^Jk. councils, 

Dick Arnold: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 



systems!' cSLen?ly' AT T Its -operating with school 

full time. In addition to^Lla?n?n'^^r^ P^^^'^ =^'^^"5 °^ ==hools 

actively infusing caJSer ed;^aifon con^^%''°^'' °u ^^^^ 

y ^axewx eaucation concepts in the schools. 

• S'rLch'S-l1"studi;tr"\jir"th';f ""^ in helplng them 

distrust Of the bSjnl^s cc^^inft^th^t tTslTlLtflLl^.t '^"^^^ 
do not understand how the economy works. ^ educators who 

jr J-" L-iie implementation of career education. 
Lorraine Whip ple: National Alliance of Businessmen 

wUh'JdSc^?fo'n!'^Si^ ofWirSn T.T^^' ' ' -^-^-Y 

advantaged, minoriJJ youth L-Sf?e^SJs J° ^i^" 
former efforts have beSn remJdiaP ^ ' ^'^'^ °thers . Whereas their 
preventive/develSpmenJa? JppJoach.' ^^'^ P^""*^ emphasis now is on a 

Ihtlt maioi'obs?f NABS operating across the country 

have^"^^i°^ prog?S-"cKi^'"? cooperation from educators They 
Youth Mo?iva?Jon J^l; Fo^cf and'r^V?^ Institutes, Youth Employment, 

Stf h-gh ^S?oo^?-anf- . 

cou£s^ha-n— 

Joe Bertotti: General Eleccric Cor poration 

GE continues to be active both in Junior Achievement and in NAb/ 

SeeL^ra'trm:''%r'2dit°i^^;f'2f j-°lve 50 counselors for 6 

They are now dSing Jhe proaram'S^ f =P°^=°^ing universities, 
including a counselor a ^^^^ team 

high school. ' '-'='^""«-^' ana an administrator from a given 
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The pri.e difference between ^l^l^^ll^lZ^^^^^^^^^ 
career Guidance Institutes GE's program 

different industry each week f°^,J^^^^g^'the virious careers 
concentrates on participants studying al± tne va 

within a GE plant. 

.Educators and Industry Prc.ra." lasts 15 hours Juring^the 

year and has educators visit GE plant-. it i'' 
university so credit can be given. 

"Career Choice for Minority ^°-th Program" is -f/^,^-^^,^,,3S 
increasing minority youth in ^^^^^^^ J^?^ • It oper ^ 
the country and has resulted in a 4 fold increase ovei. o 
thJ Si?of minorities enrolling in engineering. 

"Expo Tech" is a traveling road show for 3uni-/i|^. ^^f glides , 
The program is brought to the schools in a large^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^vf mrnoSi^SnSreeJfng^coflfg: stud^rts working for this project. 
Norm Berg: Exploring Division of Bov Scouts of America — 

in 1968 the Exploring Division started to help students decide 
what they wanted to do with their Explorers cor.^ 

uniforms and made it co-ed gj5^|i5°^;;dents in many 

duct an annual survey on =^^^^^,f °f schools tudents with this 

high schools. They now cover 70% of high scnooi 



survey 



the ages 
f essionals 



which students have indicated interest, to sponsor bxpior 
occupational choices . 

using funds from the American Medical J^jj^^^^^^i^^Sre" 
?=rtf irhe^lS^c^cli^^SoSlloris^Sio ^tufe^S . law enforcement, 
and environmental education respectively. 

Dicl< Bauer: Career Plan,>? na Council of The United MethodistC hurch 



UIUI^ DflUOl • ww» WW. . . ■ 

years ago," the National council of Churches started 
exploring the topic "Career Education and the Church. The, were 
particularly interested in value questions. 
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John Odgers Ind C^r? McDanLjs guidance people as 

career education for diJci!^<;.-oi P^°^^^^ ' share study papers on 
programs in career Jduca^^Sn. ' formulate action 

Bill Elliot: American Cvanamid Corporation 

room component, a business^coSponent /^i;d':n^:^pSc^^t?:n Som^Snent. 

uc:tion'cSoperS?o^'°"AS^?°^L'"c^ '""j""" ^ - business/ed- 

. place with nSI? Th4v ^!d a ^o?^?";'"^^ agreement in 

of 1975 that involvJd 50 manor col^n''^^"^''^! ^^^'^ in November 

committee of 6 major comp an iSJ Thrs^ll;^iTi^'^ ^^^^ ^ steering 

to get at changing attitudes Js^^ J t^^^ ""^^^ ^ ^^^ds : 

to serve as a clear^^gSousff or materia?rand%:f ^^^i— Persons , 
yolve local plant manlgers and loSal tJJchSr assSc^aJiJ;.^^ 
laborative efforts. -^^^cu. ueduner associations m col- 

will be caLed ln sSpSember ^^^^^^^-"volving 200 Urge oorpLations 
Career Education ''Care Packages'' 

pants. . his/ner organization to all other pStioi- 

Epilogue 

This was a most productive conference Th^ n^^- 

ucation, USOEThas committed Jtll^? doJna ^-^^ ^^^^^^ 

each of these efforts becom,= Z^rl^ ^ ^^^^ =^ to help 

than they have been in ^S pasH '^^^^'^^sful in the future"^ 
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DIRECTORY 



Phase 1 



Adams , Judy 
Teacher, Grade 3 
Ellicott Road School 
Ellicott Road 

Orchard Park, New York 14004 
(716) 662-9311 
Home: 937-9385 

Aldridge, Jeri 
.Teacher 

Evergreen. Junior High School 
Rt. 1, Box 351 
Evergreen, Colorado 80 439 
(303) 674-5536 
Home: 278-0591 

Aimendinger, Audrey 
Secretary 

secondary Career Education 

Project 
Fairview Junior High School 
Roseville, Minnesota 55113 
(612) 636-0843 
Home: 484-9416 

Arevalo, Mary 
Principal 
White Elementary 
744 East Doran Street 
Glendale, California 91206 
(213) 241-3111 
Home: 244-2251 

Arterbury, Elvis 
Project Director 
Partners in Career Education 
1201 North Watson Road 
Arlington, Texas 76011 
(817) 265-7161 
Home: 282-6615 

Bade, Louise 
Counselor 

Ouachita Parish High School 
Kansas and Blanks 
Monr»^e , Louis iana 71201 
(318) 343-1406 
Home: 248-3292 



Berry, Arthur 
Coordinator 

Vocational-Technical Education 

University of Maine, 
Portland-Gorham 

College Avenue 

Gorham, Maine 04038 
*• (207) 839-3351 
. Home: 797-3845 

Bertotti, Joseph 
Manager 

Corporate Educational Relations 
General Electric Company 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, Connecticut 06431 
(203) 373-2413 
Home: 377-1143 

Bowling, Judy 
Teacher, Grade 2 
Unionville Elementary School 
Monroe, North Carolina 2 8110 
(704) 283-4951 
Home: 282-8384 

Calderas , Anna^ 
Career Specialist 
Warren City Schools 
261 Monroe Street, N.W. 
Warren, Ohio 44482 
(216) 841-2260 
Home: 898-6479 

Catlett, Phyllis 
Teacher, Grade 1 
134 25 North 19th Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85029 
(602) 942-5500 
Home: 944-9546 

Chapman, Genevieve 
Geography/Language Arts Teache 
Central Junior High School 
901 Cedar. 

Muscatine, Iowa 52761 
(319) 263-7784 
Home: 263-7094 
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Chappell, Loira 
President 
Mississippi pta 
1104 Ellis Avenue 
Jackson, Mississippi 39209 
Home: (601) 353-9298 

Churchill, Barbara 
Guidance Resource Specialist 
Attleboro High School 
Rathbun-Willard Drive 

Home: 222-4125 

Clark, Dorothy 
Teacher, Grade 4 • 

JSnn^r 2^^^^ Elementary School 
6800 Indian Hills Drive 
North Little Rock, Ark. 72116 
(501) 835-5622 
Home: 753-3695 

Colm, Claus 
Vice-President 
Vermont National Bank 
Fair Haven, Vermont 0 5743 
. (802) 265-4927 
Home: 468-2260 

Cooke, Betty 

Regional Guidance Coordinator 
Education Service Center, 

Region 10 
Richardson, Texas 75080 
(214) 231-6301 
Home: 363-189 0 

Cunningham, Joan 
CVAE Coordinator 
Wheeler High School 
401 Holt Road 
Marietta, Georgia 30062 
(404) 971-1701 
Home: 9 73-49 81 

Curtis, Carroll 
Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
(717) 787-4865 

Home: 697-1839 165 



D 'Andrea, Ann 
Teacher, Grade 3 
P.O. Box 174 
Manchester Center, 
(802) 362-4215 



Vermont 0 5255 



Dawdy, Barbara 

Career Development Coordinator 
J^ent Intermediate School 

District 
2620 East Belt Line, S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49 506 
(616) 949-7270 
Home: ,538-8848 

Detamore, Rosa 
Teacher 

Julesburg Elementary School 
525 Spruce 

Julesburg, Colorado '80737 
(303) 474-3318 
Home: 474-2525 

DeVault, Robert 
Student Personnel Chairman 
Career Education Center 
P.O. Box 5749 

Home: 765-8287 

Dickmeyer, Marlys 
Teacher, Grades 5-6 
Robbinsdale District 281 
3415 Louisiana Avenue, North 
Crystal, Minnesota 55428 
(612) 533-1629 
Home: 425-5079 

Diggs, Kathryn 
Curriculum Coordinator 
New Hampshire High School 
Career Education Model 
Cheshire House 
Keene State College 
Keene, New Hampshire 0 3431 
(603) 352-1909 
Home: (617) 649-7078 
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Dimich, Jean 
Program Director 
Striving for Equality in 

Education 
Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 59102 
(406) 245-6151 
Home: 252-5418 

Dittes, Ruth 

Business Education Teacher 
Richfield High School 
7001 Harriet Avenue, Soutn 
Richfield, Minnesota 5542J 
(612) 861-7511 
Home: 888-2009 

Domahidy, Mary 
Program Coordinator 

YWCA 

700 Augusta Street oocne; 
Greenville, South Carolina 29605 
(803) 232-5173 
Home: 244-6746 

Duckworth, Delia 
Teacher, Grade 6 ^ ^ , 
■ Greeneville Middle School 

Vann Road ^ ttta^ 

Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 

(615) 638-5741 
Home: 638-3565 

Dunning, Nadine 
Teacher, Grade 2 
Russell School 
3216 Russell Street 
Missoula, Montana 59 801 
(406) 543-6267 



?^^?dInaSf of career Education 

P.O. Box 276 

Sulphur Springs, 
(214) 885-6051 
Home: 485-2275 



Texas 75482 



Edmonds, Carlton 
Trustee 
Stcit.e College 
229 Wilbraham Road 
Springfield, Mass. 01109 
;413) 734-3605 



Faatz, VJright ^ , « 
Science Teacher, Grade B 

C^J^eki^d center, Maine 0 4021 
Home: (207) 839-6252 

Ferry, Dorothy 

flfi!;ris Braille and Sightsaving 

School 
658 East State Street 
Jacksonville, Illmoxs 62650 
(217) 245-4101 
Home: 245-5782 

Fraleigh., Patrick 
Counselor 

Lane Community College 
400 East 30th 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 
(503) 747-4501 
Home: 343-6273 

Frisby, Timothy 

^tSt^^FfiLrM-ufacturing Company 

1500 Chase M-enue 
Elk Grove, Illinois 60007 
(312) 439-1150 
Home: 991-3685 

Gastright, Joseph 
Associate 

Program Evaluation Branch 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East 9th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 369-4975 
Home: (606) 581-/315 

T^^Lkalfd ?rreer Education 

Consultant 
KLUX— Channel 10 
5700 Mountain Vista Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89120 
(702) 451-1026 
Home: 4 58-5974 
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Glennon, Lena LaRae 
Title III Project Director 
Project Equality 
Highline School District 
• 15675 Ambauin Boulevard, S.W. 
Seattle, Washington 98166* 
(206) 433-2365 
Home: 839-306 4 

Goldschmidt, Jacob 
Learning Resource Room 

Consultant 
Mill Road School 
Mill and New Roads 
Northfield, New Jersey 08225 
{'509) 641-1731 
Home: 822-7314 

Gormly, Terrill 

English Teacher/Career Advisor 
Wheaton High School 
12601 Dalewood Drive 
Wheaton, Maryland 20906 
(301) 942-6800 
Home: 460-5629 

Graham, Ann 
President 

Business & Professional 

Women's Club 
920 Laurel Street 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
(505) 524-2718 

Grose, Sally 
Division Coordinator 
Humanities Division 
Coleytown Junior High School 
255 North Avenue 
Westport, Connecticut 06880 
(203) 227-8451 
Home: 227-4912 

Grube, Nannell 

Career Education Counselor 

Anne Arundel County Schools 

Area Office #3 

Box 1691 

'7^iJ-f^^^^^^^' Maryland 2110 8 
(301) 923-2200 

Home: 9 87-02 31 



Gurrister, Beth 
Chair 

Governor's Commission on the 

Status of Women 
Capitol Building 
Room 118 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
(801) 523-4000 
Home: 923-6486 

Gushee, Theresa 
Prevocationai Coordinator 
Instructional Building 
Prince George's County Public 
Schools 

Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20870 
(301) 627-4800 
Home: 336-2853 

Hale, Annie 
Teacher 

Aliceville High School 
300 Eutaw Road 
Aliceville, Alabama 35442 
(205) 373-2597 
Home: 367-8636 

Harriman , Lewis 
Vice-President 

Manufacturers & Traders Trust 

Company 
1 M&T Plaza 

Buffalo, New York 14240 
(716) 842-53.90 
Home: 882-6739 

Hatlen, Philip 

Professor of Special Education 
oan Francisco State University 
1600 Holloway ^ 
San Francisco, California 94132 
(415) 469-1080 
Hbme: '939-8828 

Hauder, Ruby 
Teacher 

South Junior High School 
Nampa, Idaho 83651 
(2C8) 343-4601 
Home: 467-3926 
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Heine, Darwin 

Superintendent 

Fairbanks Water Treatment 

Plant 
1300 First Avenue 
P.O. BOX 2215 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3396 
Home: 456-5722 

Heitzeg, Howard 
Supervisor 

Research & Evaluation 
6020 Pontiac Lake Road 
Waterford, Michigan 48095 
(313) 666-4000 
Home: 674-3991 

Hildebrandt, Marilyn 
Resource Teacher 
3221 scenic Drive 
Modesto, California 95355 
Home: (209) 526-2339 

Hill, Hilda 
Program Coordinator 
Talented and Gifted Program 
Three Rivers Educational 
cooperative 

319 Maine Street . ^oa^o 

New Albany, Mississippi 386bZ 

(601) 534-5002 - 

Home: 5 34-6 52 3 

Hoffman, Jerald 
Social Studies Teacher 
Powell High School 
Powell, Wyoming 82435 
(307) 754-5183 
Home: 754-3072 

HohenGhil, Susan 
Counselor 

Radford High School 
Radford, Virginia 25141 
(703) 639-2472 
Home: 951-4377 

Holloway, Cal 
Placement Officer 
715 North Walker 

Room AlOl nti no 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 7 3102 

(405) 236-2661 
Home: 424-6532 



Home, Ray 
School Board Member 
Penn, North Dakota 58362 
Home: (701) 393-4495 

Horner, Peggy 
Teacher, Grade 3 
400 south Lake Drive 
Watertown, South Dakota 57201 
Home: (605) 886-7594 

Huggins, Betty Jane 
community Representative 
915 East Main Street 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 37±JU 
(615) 896-1697 

Hutchinson, Pearl 

Career Education curriculum 

coordinator 
Lafayette Parish School Board 

Airport Road nntzni 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70501 
(318) 232-2620 
Home: 235-4057 

Jacobs , Linda 

Special Education Coordinator 
Anne Arundel County Board of 

Education 
2644 Riva Road 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 
(301) 224-1736 
Home: 922-29 45 

Jackson, W.C. 
Psychiatric Social Worker 

BOX 298 

Gordo, Alabama 35466 
(205) 364-8508 

Jantzi, Julie . „ u 

English/social Studies Teacher 

301 "G" 

Milford, Nebraska 68405 
(402) 761-2525 
Home: 761-2929 
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Jarmer, Gary 
Director 

Occupational Education 
Northwest Kansas Educational 

Cooperative 
135 West 6th 
Colby, Kansas 67701 
(913) 462-6781 
Home: 462-6562 

Jeter, Kaye 

Project Supervisor 

Pontiac Adult-Student Learning 

Systems 
Irving School 

1830 West Square Lake Road 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 
(313) 857-8282 
Home: 373-7425 

Johnson, Dolores 
Teacher, Grade 2 
Webster School 
634 South 12th Street 
Watertown, Wisconsin 5 309 4 
(414) 261-3326 
Home: 261-4260 

Jones, Barbara 
Consultant 
Gifted and Talented 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 25311 
(304) 348-6640 

Keener, Jerry 

Director of Special Education 
315 North Drive 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
(812) 339-3481 
Home: 339-69 63 ^ 

Kemble, Edward 
Teacher 

Lincoln East High School 
1000 South 70th 
Lincoln, Nebraska 63510 
(402) 489-7121 
Home: 489-3355 



Kemp, Hilda 
Teacher, Grade 5 
Fairview Elementary School 
627 West 8th Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
(812) .^32-2576 
Home: 334-0463 

Knott, James 

English/Humanities/Speech Teacher 
Carroll Community School 
North Adams 
Carroll, Iowa 51401 
(712) 792-9594 
Home: 792-4513 

Kopp, Walter 

Special Education Director 
St. Louis Public Schools 
1616 South Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63104 
(314) 772-4322 
Home: 961-5006 

Kosier , Mary 
Supervisor 

Career Development Programs 
Box 545 

218 East 7th Street 
Newton, Kansas 67114 

(316) 283-0930 
Home: 2 83-7670 

Lageschulte, Wendy 
Career Education Advisory Board 
245 West Lincoln Avenue 
Barrington, Illinois 60010 
Home: (312) 381-0400 

Lee, Verna 

Special Education Program 

Specialist 
Department of Education 
Room 802 

12 70 Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
(808) 548-6414 
Home : 6 68-710 2 
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Lehrer, Charles 
Teacher Coordinator 
Executive High School 
Internship Program 
Denver Public Schools 
900 Grant Street 
Denver, Colorado 8020 3 
(303) 837-1000 
Home: 421-0117 

Leonard, Elizabeth 
Volunteer School Worker 
2719 York Road 
Upper Arlington, Ohio 43221 
Home: (614) .486-2889 

Lewis , Margaret 
Principal 
Oak Grove Center 
1527 Lincoln Avenue 
Panama City, Florida 32401 
(904) 785-7608 
Home: 785-6360 



Lipovac I 



Peter 

Indian Education Coordinator 
870 South Fisher 
Blackfoot, Idaho 832 21 
(208) 785-5110 
Home: 785-4790 

Lombardi , George 
Director 

Handicapped Education 
Davis Senior High School 
212 South 7th Avenue 
Yakima, Washington 9 8902 
(509) 575-3316 
Home: 966-5644 

Lorente, Albert 
International- Representative 
Skilled Trades Department 
United Auto Workers 
8000 East Jeff^son 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 
(313) 926-5421 
Home: 561-89 51 
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Losekamp , Nancy 
Career Education Coordinator 
Jones Junior High School 
2100 Arlington Avenue, W.W- 
Upper Arlington, Ohio 43221 
(614) 488-5921 
Home: 4 86-2 861 

Luddeke, Nancy 
Guidance Counselor 
Amelia Middle School 
P,0, Box 176 
Amelia; Ohio 45102 
(513) 753-5010 
Home: 474-1311 

MacDonald, Myrna 
Counselor . ^ 

Carson City School District 
p,0. Box 603 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-1313 
Home: 882-9532 

McGlothlin , Jack 

Assistant State Legislative 

Director 
United Transportation Union 
70 4 Turner Road 
Pittsburg, Kansas 66762 
(316) 231-7337 

McGrath, Margaret 
Teacher, Grades 6-7 - 
Mill Road Middle School 
Northfield, New Jersey 08225 
(609) 646-5201 
Home: 39 8-5645 

NJcKinney , Pat 

Career Education Specialist 
Greer Middle School 
Rt. 6, Chandler Road 
Greer, South Carolina 29651 
(803) 877-0.174 
Home: 877-9571 

McLaughlin , Lynne 

President 

Vermont NOW 

809 Pine Street 

Burlington, Vermont 05401 

(802) 863-3633 

Home: 644-5451 
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McLean, Charles 
Career Education Coordinator 
Holyoke High School 
Morlan and Gordon Streets 
Holyoke, Colorado 80734 
(303) 854-2284 
Home: 854-3717 

McMichael, Anne 
Curriculiom Specialist ^ 
Career Education 
Walker Annex 
1001 N.w. 4 Street 
Fort Lauderdale , Florida 33311 
(305) 765-6480 
Home: 491^7727 

Marchak , John 
Managing Editor 

Changing Times Education Service 
1729 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 337-8600 
Home: (703) 360-4596 

Marshall, Howard 
Manager 

Employee and Community Relations 
McCormick Company 
414 Light Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
(301) 539-6460 
Home: 542-3061 

Matheson, Craig 
Director of Dramatic Arts 
Darien High School 
High School Lane 
Darien, Connecticut 06820 
(203) 655-3981 
Home: 227-0418 

Meeker, Mary 
Director 

Intellectual Institute^ 
214 Main 

El Segundo, California 90245 
(213) 322-5995 
Home: 545-5072 



Meister, Ellen 

Research & Development Coordinato 
Madison Public Schools 
545 West Dayton Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
(608) 266-6011 
Home: 274-0173 

Morris, Bertha 
-Teache.-, Grade 1 
Josepii McVey School 
9 0 8 Janice Drive 
Newark, Delaware 19 711 
(302) 731-2145 
Home: 731-4249 

Mulak, Stanley 
S c ience Supe r vi s o r 
Springfield Public Schools 
195 State Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01103 
(413) 733-2132 
Home: (203) 749-4749 

Myjer, William 
Manager 

Architectural Division 
254 West 31st Street 
New York, New York 10001 
(212) 2:9-8787 
Home: 323-5935 

.Nigral, ?.ailiam 
Director 

.special Education 
Box 2188 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 
'615) 637-4615 
iome: 586-1028 

Nichols, Maxine 
Career Development Director 
P.O. Box 3.^i07 
Brown Univarfcity 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912 
(401) 863-3326 
Home: 783-4XJ3 
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Nielson, .Duke 

Director , • 

Manpower, Training & Education 
Associated General Contractors 
Suite 300 
1660 South Albion 
Denver, Colorado 80 222 
(303) 758-8411 
Home: 79 8-8276 

Norris, John 
Staff Representative 
Indiana State AFL-CIO ,. 
P.O. Box 385 

1000 North Madison Avenu^i 
Greenwood, Indiana 4614:.: 
(317) 881-6773 
Home: 241-8731 

Nugent, Rita 
Work Experience 

Coordinator/Cour.£;e. lor 
Sunny Hills High School 
1801 Warburton Way 
Fullerton, Calif orni;?- 9 26'^ 3 
(714) 871-2280 
Home: 556-0566 

Oldham, Susie 
Teacher Consultant 
Deshmon School 
Old Morgantown Road 
Bowling Green, K-e-itucky 42101 
(502) 843-4464 
Home: 842-0 858 

Owens, Wayne 

Community Affairs Manager 
General Electric Company 
Reentry & Environmental 

Systems Division 
319 8 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19101 
(215) 823-3893 
Home: 866-1014 

Patterson, Harold 
Associate Supervisor 
Indian Education 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 9 850 4 
(206) 753-3635 
Home: 533-5673 



Phelps, Geraldine 
Math Teacher 

Merrimack Valley High School 
Penacook, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 753-4311 
Home: 796-2711 

Phillips, Minnie 
Learning Center Director 
Madison Junior High School 
1275 North Perry Street 
Pontiac, Michigan 48058 
(313) 857-8285 
Home: 37 3-872 3 

Pitts, William 

Project Manager 

Career Education ESEA Title I. 

La Mesa Spring Valley School 

District 
4750 Date Avenue 
La Mesa, California 92041 
(714) 469-6171 
Home: 462-5168 

Potter, Robert 
Music/Humanities Teacher 
Enterprise High School 
Enterprise, Utah 84725 
(801) 878-2311 
Home: 878-2426 

Powers , Pearl • 
Teacher 

Watertown Senior High School 
Watertown, Wisconsin 53094 
(414) 261-2370 
Home: 261-4202 

Quigley, Ted 
Unit Sales Manager 
7 Hillcrest Drive 
Cumberland Center, Maine 0 40 
(2J7) 829-6637 

Quinones, Anisia 
Dean of Special Programs 
Queens College 
6 5-30 Kissena Boulevard 
Flushing, New York 11367 
(212) 520-7566 
Home: 724-8994 
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Rader, John . 
Consultant 
. Gifted and Talented 
Division of Curriculum 
120 West Market Street 
Indianapolis^ Indiana 46804 
(317) 633-4507 
Home: (812) 876-2977 

Rap ley, Frank 
Assistant ::^rperintendent 
Research blA Evaluation 
Brown Educvition Center 
Room 1318 

675 River City Mall 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
(502) 581-6571 
Home: 425-4415 

Re a, Betty 
Teacher 

Raton High School 
Gardner Road 
Raton, New Mexico 87740 
(505) 445-9631 
Home: 445-9828 

Reynard, John 
Assistant Manager 
Personnel Division 
DuPont Company 
10th & Market Streets 
Wilmington, Delaware 1989 8 
(302) 774-5466 
Home: 654-3196 

Roache, Martha 

Assistant Director . 

Career Development Exemplary 

Project 
Career Development Office 
Browne Junior High School 
2 4th and Benning Road, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 724-4553 
Home: 829-2184 

Roberts, Ruth 
Elementary Curriculum 

Coordinator 
Dyer School 
52 Alfred Street 
South Portland, Maine 04106 
(207) 767-3222 
Home: 799-7540 

17 



Ruff, Richard 

Career Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
(602) 271-5344 
^ Home: 838-3782 

Schell, Mary Lou 
Washington State Career 

Advisory Board 
3715 North Monroe 
Tacoma, Washington 98407 
Home: (206) 752-2568 

Schmidt, Roxane 
Teacher 

Wellsville Middle School 
Brooklyn Avenue 
Wellsville, New York 1489 5 
(716) 593-1317 
Home: 593-5963 

Schoenbach, Alan 
Career Education Specialist K-9 
Educational Services Center 
49 Osborne Street 
Danbury, Connecticut 06810 
(203) 792-1100 
Home: 748-2254 

Schwarz, Catherine 
English Teacher 
Howell High School 
1400 West Grand River 
Howell, Michigan 48843 
(517) 546-6200 
Home: (313) 971-2112 

Sharpe, Deede 

Program Development Coordinator 
Room 2 53 

Department of Education ^ 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
(404) 656-2566 
Home: 892-8540 

Shelver , Janet 

Elementary Career Education 

Counselor 
Sioux Falls Public Schools 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
(605) 334-2050 
Home: 334-4235 
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Simpkins, Wanda 
Teacher, Grade 6 
Crescent School 
205 Crescent Road 
Beckley, West Virginia 25 80± 
(304) 252-3480 
Home: 252-5848 

Simpson, Gwyned 
Counselor 
Queens College 
65-30 Kissena Boulevard 
Flushing, New York 11367 
(212) 520-7565 
Home: 9 7 8-3018 

smith, Rosalyn 
Teacher, Grade 5 
Ludlow-Taylor 
6th and G Streets, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 629-6901 
Home: 832-0170 

Smith, Thomas 
Director 

Research and Pupil Personnel 
Services 

BOX 269 . 
Covina, California 917Zi 

(213) 331-3371 
Home: 339-5613 

Spieth, Phillip 
Supervisor 
Evaluation Studies 
Dade County Public Schools 
1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33132 
(305) 350-3862 
Home: 688-0938 

Stargel, Erma 

Teacher /curriculum Leader 

1141 center Street 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
(502) 781-4585 
Home: 7 81-5025 

Stratman, Marie 
Elementary Counselor 
Maiu Elementary School 
BOX 886 

Kodiak, Alaska 99615 
(907) 486-3131 



Swanson , 
Director 
Bilingual 
Center 
500 South 
Arlington , 
(312) 
Home : 



Maria 



Education Service 



Dwyer 
Illinois 
255-9820 
394-3129 
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Townes, Lafayette 
Covinselor 

Coleman Junior High School 
Greenville, Mississippi 38701 
(601) 335-3626 
Home: 335-416 3 

Trent, Jean 
Teacher, Grade 6 
Mason School 
Colborn Road 
Lee ' s 



Suimnit, Missouri 64063 



(816) 
Home : 



57 8-4122 
524-8590 



Underwood, Melba 

Teacher, Grades /-o 

Junior High School 



Science 

Shady Spring , 
Beaver, West Virginia 25813 
(304) 253-5621 
Home: 787-3102 

Watman, Michael 
Math Teacher 
Somersworth High School 

Memorial Drive o^btr 
somersworth. New Hampshire 03878 

(603) 692-2434 
Home: 749-4597 

West, Jonathan 
College Administrator 
Lane Community College 
4000 East 30th Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 
(503) 747-4501 
Home: 344-9162 

Wiedholz, Dora 
Spanish Coordinator 
Special Education 
Hill ere St Elementary 
100 Bennett 

American Falls, Idaho 83211 
(208) 226-2391 
Home: 233-0100 
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Wilcox, James 
Teacher 

Devils Lake Central High 
School 

Devils Lake, North Dakota 58301 
(701) 662-4971 
Home: 66 2-4362 

Wright, Gwendolyn 
Reading Specialist 
Farragut School 
4025 Sullivan Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63107 
(314) 531-1198 
Home: 385-4215 

Yee, Vivian 
Teacher, Grades 4-5 
Jorgensen School 
1701 West Roeser Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 850 40 
(602) 257-3956 
Home: 959-1534 
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DIRECTORY 



State Contact Persons for Career Education 



STATE 



Al abama 



CONTACT PERSON 
Anita Barber 

Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of FT^'ication 
State Office Buildin- 
Rin, 815 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
(205) 832-3557 



Alaska 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 
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Richard Spaziani 
Deputy Director 

Division of Educational Program 
Support 

Pouch F - State Office Bldg, 
State Department of Education 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 
(907) 465-2800 

Eugene L. Dorr 

Associate Superintendent for 
Career Education & Director 
of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

(602) 271-5343 

Emil Mackey 

Supervisor, Career Education 
Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
(501) 371-1894 

Paul N. Peters 

Manager, Career Education Unit 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 445-2575 

Jeanrie Werschke 
State Coordinator 
Career Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
201 E. Colfax 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 892-2242 
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Connecticut 



Delaware 



District of Columbia 



Florida 



Georgia 



Hawaii 



Saul H. Dulberg 

Vocational Division 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building, Box 2219 

Connecticut 06115 
(203) 566-2283- 

Randall L. Broyles 
Assistant State Superintendent 
Instructional Services Branch 
Department of Public Instruction 
. The Townsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(302) 678-4646 

Otho E. Jones 
Assistant Superintendent 
Career Development Program 
Public Schools of the DC 

^ff^^-o^P^^^^ Building, Rm. lOOl 
415 12th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 737-5298 

Margaret Ferqueron 

State coordinator. Career Education 
^fH ^^Pf^tnient of Education 
J & B Building, Room 37 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 " 
(904) 488-3860 

Gene Bottoms 

Director, Division of Program 

& Staff Development 
State Department of Education 
Office of Instructional Services 
Room 2 31, State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 646-2556 

Emiko Kudo 

Administrator of Vocational 
Technical Education & 

tl^tt coordinator of Career Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96 804 
(808) 548-6391 
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Idaho 



Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louisiana 



Robert Haakenson 
Consultant, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 384-2281 

carol Reisinger 
Career Education Specialist 
10 0 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
(217) 782-2826 

Elizabeth Wampler 
Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services 

Department of Public Instruction 
10th Floor, 120 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317) 633-4370 

W.O. Schuermann _ . 

Director, Career Education Division 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bldg. 
East 14th & Grand 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
(515) 281-3381 

Wilbur . Rawson 

Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
120 E. 10th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
(913) 296-2241 

Dorothy Alexander 
Director, Career Education 

(as of May 19, 1976) 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-4394 

Robert Wicker 

Director, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station ■ 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70 804 ' 
(504) 389-55615 
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Maine 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Mi Chi gem 



Minnesota 



^'ississippi 



lis sour i 



Marion Bagley 

Consultant, Career Education 
Department of Educational & 

Cultural Services 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289-3565 

Niel Carey, Chairman 
Career Education Task Force 
State Department of Education 
Box 8717 

Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
(301) 796-8300 

Vincent P. Lamo 

r^n?L^?°''^i''^^°'' Education 
Center for Occupational Education 
Two Sun Life Building 
100 Worcester St^*-'->f 

"ll7?%lL7020" -'^--"-^-"t. 02181 

William E. Weisgerber 
Director 

Office of Career Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 420 
Lansing, Michigan 48^04 
(517) 373-9490 

Phyllis Paul 

Consultant, Career Education 

and Guidance 
State Department of Education 
^57 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 296-4080 

J.H. McMinn 

Career Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 354-6819 

Marion Starr 

State Supervisor, Career Education 
State Department of Elementary 

& Secondary Educaf'on 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-3545 
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Montana 



Nebraska 



Nevada 



New Hampshire 

^ \ 

Nev; Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



Neal Christensen 
Superintendent of Guidance 

& Counseling 
State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-3095 

Larry Westrum 

State Coordinator for Career 
State Department of Education 
233 South 10th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
(402) .471-2476 

Denis Graham 

Assistant Director, Office of 
Educational Accountability 
Capitol Complex 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 
(702) 885-5700 



Education 



Eric Rannisto 

Career Education Consultant 
State Department 
105 Loudon Road 
Concord, New Hampshire 
(603) 271-2276 



of Education 



03301 



Patrick Doherty, Jr, 
Director, Career Development 
New Jersey Job Corps Center 
Building 871 
Plainfield Avenue 
Edison, New Jersey 0 8817 
{201) 985-7744 

Jean Page 

Coordinator, Career Education 
300 Don Gaspar Building 
"state Department of Education 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503 
(505) 827-5391 

Vivienne Anderson 
Director, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12224 
(518) 474-5915 
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North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



C. Wayne Dillon 
Education Specialist 
Education Building 
lidenton-Sailsbury Streets 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 829-3512 

Lyle Evenson 

Assistant Director of Guidance 

Services 
State Capitol 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 
(701) 224-2391 

Jack D. Ford 

Assistant Director 

Division of Vocational Education 

Room 903, State Department Bldq. 

65 Front Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 422-5718 

Blan E. Sandlin 

Administrator, Guidance Services 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
(405) 521-2426 



Career & Vocational 



Monty Multanen 
State Director, 

Education 
State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-3584 

Herbert J. Edwards 

Special Assistant to the Commissioner 

for Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 911 

Harrisb'^rg, Pennsylvania 17126 
(717) 787-3976 

William Nixon 

Career Education Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Roger Williams Bldg. 
Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 0290 8 
(401) 277-2841 
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South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



M. Ellen Tollison 

State consultant, Career Education 

9 06 B Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

(803) 758-3101 

Richard D. Parker 

Administrator . 

Guidance & Counseling 

Division of Elementally & Secondary 

Education 
New Office Building 
State Department of Education 
804 North Euclid 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
(605) 224-3442 

Jerry Gaither 

Director of Career Education 
State Department of Education 
115 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Virginia 



Walter Rambo 

Director, Career Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 E. 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 7 8701 
(512) 475-4291 

R. Lynn Jensen ^ 
coordinator. Career Education Program 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84014 

(801) 533-6091 

Walter Faulkner 
Career Education Consultant 
State Office Building 
State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

(802) 828-3141 

Carl L. Riehm 

Assistant Superintendent for 

Instruction 
State Department of Education 
9th State Office Bldg. 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 
(804) 786-2615 
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Washington 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



American Samoa 



Canal Zone 



Guam 



Puerto Rico 



Richard R, Lutz 
Supervisor, Career Education 
Office of State Superintendent 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 9 850 4 
(206) 753-1544 

Robert P. Martin 
Coordinator, Career Education 
State Department of Education 
1900 Washington St., East 
Room B2 37 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3896 

Robert Meyer 

Career Education Consultant 
Department of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wi^nconsin 53702 
(608) 266-7987 

Michael Elliott 

Director, Career Education 

Hathaway Bldg, 

State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
(307) 777-7411 

Sili M. Atuatasi 

Director, Research, Development 

Planning & Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa. 96799 

Russell W. Annis 
Panama Canal Government 
• Schools^Di vision , Box M 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 

Michael Rask 

Assistant Superintendent 

Career Education 

P.O. Box DE 

Agana, Guam 96910 

Aid a Munoz 

Administrative Asst. to the Career 

Education Director 
State Department of Education 
Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
(809) 765-1475 
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, Albert Ragster 

Virgin Islands Qi-^te- Deoartment of Education 



State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 

P.O. Box 630 ^ nnom 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
(809) 774-5481 
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DIRECTORY 



Phases 



Appell, Mel 
Specialist 

Bureau of the Education 

for the Handicapped 
United States Office 

■of Education, ROB #3 
Seventh & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-9661 

Arnold, Richard 
Manager 

Educational Relations 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 

Room 538 
195 Broadway 

New York, New York 100C7 
(212) 39 3-8411 

Arterbury, Elvis 
Director ^ _ 

partners in Career Educatio.i 
1201 North Watson Road 
Arlington, Texas 76011 
(817) 265-7161 

Baisinger, Grace 
First Vice-President 
National Congress of Parents 

& Teachers 
2870 Arizona Terrace, N.W. 
Washington, D-C. 20016 
(202) b37-0811 

Barlow, . Melvin 
Director of Vocational 

Education 
Graduate School of Education 

•UCLA 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 
.,(213) 825-4581 



Bauer, Richard 

Executive Secretary 

Career Planning and Services 

O^^fice of Personnel 

The United Methodist Church 

P.O. Box 871 

Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
(615) 237-2700 

Berg, Norman 
Associate Director 
Exploring Division 
Boy Scouts of America 
North Brunswick; New Jersey 0 8902 
(201) 249-6000 

Bertotti , Joseph 
Manager 

corporate Education Relations 
General Electric Company 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
(203) 373-2413 

Bruch, Catherine 

ij:Sc?Sion for Talented a.^d Gifted 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 3060 2 
(404) 542-4110 

Cawelti, Gordon 

Executive Director 

Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
1701 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 1100 

Washington, D.,C. 20006 
(202) 467--64 ^0 

Chapin,- Catherine 
President 

Florida Congrer.s of Parents and 

Teachers 
4524 Bro-kwood Drive 
Tampa, Florida 33609 
(813) 876-5519 
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Corey, Shirley 
Supervisor of Cultural 

Resources 
4100 Touro Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 
(504) 288-6561 

Cross, Lenora 

.^xe c ut i ve Di r e c to r 

Business & Professional Women's 

Foundation 
2012 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 200 36 
il02) 293-1200 

Daley, Thelma 
President 

American Personnel & 

Guidance Association 
Baltimore County Board of 

Education 
Carver Office 
Towson, Maryland 2120 4 
(301) . 494-4248 ^ 

Datta, Lois-ellin 
Assistant Director 
Education and Work Group 
National Institute of 

Education 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2020 8 
(202) 254-5310 

Diaz, Helen 

Resource Teacher & Proaram 

Development Specialist 
Institute for Cultural Pluralism 
San Diego State University 
55 44 h Hardy Avenue 
San Diego, California 92182 
(714) 286-6608 

Dowdy, Raquel 
EEO Specialist 

Project Equality of Ohio, Inc. 
89 East Wilson Bridge Road 
Worthington, Ohio 4 3085 
(614) 888-9985 



Drier., Harry 

Associate Program Area Director 
The^^in?^^ Development and Adjustment 

S L^""^ Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

Elliot, William 
Manager 

Educational Relations 
Public Affairs Division 
American Cyanamid Company 
Berdan Avenue 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470 
(201) 831-1234 

Francke, Chester 
Director 

Education Systems Planning 
General Motors Corporation 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313) 556-3203 

Garfield, Nancy 

Director 

Evaluation Unit 

Program .JDepartment 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

830 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

(212) 751-6900 

Gysbers, Norman 
Professor of Education 
College of Education 
University of Mis.^ouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
(314) 882-6386 ' 

Hamilton, Lee 
Vice-President 

^rational Association of Manufacturers 
1776 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 331-3767 
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Hartley, Joanne 

Research Project Director 

National Foundation of Business 

& Professional Women's Clubs ^ 
2012 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.^ 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 293-1100 

Heatherly, Charles 
Director 

Education Division 

National Federation of Independent 

Business 
150 West 20th Avenue 
San Mateo, California 9 440 3 
(405) 341-7441 

Hebeler, Jean 

Professor of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
(301) 454-2118 

Henderson, Ross 
Coordinator 
Title IX Programs 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-6603 

Herr, Edwin 
Professor of Education 
Pennsylvania State University 
32 3 Social Science Building 
University Park, Penna. 1680± 
(814) 865-3427 

Hippolitus, Paul 
Program Specialist 
President's Committee on _ 

Employment of the Handicapped 
Room 6 36 

Vanguard Building 
1111 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

(202) 653-5044 

Hubbard, Julia 
Director 

Research . Development 
Junior Achievement, Inc. 
550 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 0 6'J0l 

(203) 359-2970 



Katzenmeyer, Conrad 
Director 

Evaluation Department. 
Wisconsin Research & Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 262-4901 

Kimmel, Carol 
President ^ _ 

National Congress of Parents 

& Teachers 
70 0 North Rush Straet 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 787-0977 

Kohler, Mary 
Director 

National Commission on Resources 

for Youth 
Manhattan, New York 100 36 
(212) 682-3339 

Luckey, Robert i 

Consultant 

Program Services 

National Association for Retarded 

Citizens 
2709 Avenue E, East 
P.O. Box 6109 
Arlington, Texas 76011 
(817) 261-4961 

Lyons , Hal 
Director 

Gifted and Talented Education 
Staff 

United States Office of Education 
ROB #3 
Room 200 6 

Seventh & D Streets', S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-2482 

Marland, Sidney 
President 

College Entrance Examination Board 
88 8 Seventh Avenue 
Now York, New York 10019 
(212) 582-6210 
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Ming, Roger 
Supervisor 

Education for Gifted 

& Talented 
State Department of Education 
Main Building 
Room 314 -A 

Albany, New York 12224 
(518) 474-4973 

Mistier, Sharon 
Chairperson 

Council of Consumer Members 
National Rehabilitation 

Association 
1522 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, d.C. 20005 
(202) 659-2430 

Mitchell, Anita 

Senior Research Specialist 

American Institutes for 

Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
(415) 493-3550 

Mo re sky, Lana 
National Organization for 
Women 

3918 Washington Boulevard 
University Heights, Ohio 44118 
(216) 932-1986 



of Parents 



Munson, Ellen 
President 
Idaho Congress 

& Teachers 
Rt: 2, Box 195 
Sandpoint, Idaho 83 864 
(208) 263-5422 • 

Phillips, Fred 
Director of Education 
Eastern Regional Office 
17th Floor 

National Urban League 
477 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10023 
(212) 935-9720 



Pinson, Nancy 
Specialist 

Pre -Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 8717 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
(301) 796-8300 

Polin, Edna 
President 

New York Congress of Parents 

& Teachers 
154-13 64th Avenue 
Flushing, New York 11367 
(212) 358-9084 

Preli, Barbara 
Director 

Career Education 

Jefferson County Public Schools 

Brown Education Center 

Room 1032 

Louisville, Kentucky 40059 
(502) 581-5630 

Query, Juanita 
Secondary School Counselor 
Central Cabarrus High School 
505 Highway 49, South 
Concord, North Carolina 28025 
(704) 782-2712 

Rachlin, Helen 
Acting Director 

Women Center for Education of Career 
Advancement of the National 
Council of Negro Women, inc. 

19 8 Broadway ' 

Suite 201 

New York, New York 10038 
(212) 964-8936 

i 

Rathbun, Donald/ 
Executive Director 

t?n^^???H^S?''^^?^^^^ ^^^^ Association 
1201 16th Stre-Jt, N.W. 

Washington, D.i. 20036 

(202) 833-421.V 
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Salmon, Paul 
Executive Director 
American Association of 

School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

•Scates, Alice 
Program Officer 
(Occupational & Adult 

Education) 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, 

& Evaluation 
United States Office of 

Education 
Room 4079 

Seventh & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-8380 

Sessions, John 
Assistant Director 
AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 637-5146 

Shaver, Robert 
Chairman 

Commission on Education 
Danville Community College 
1009 Bonner Avenue 
Danville, Virginia 24541 
(804) 797-3553 

Shavlik, Donna 
Assistant Director 
Office of Women in Higher 

Education 
American Council on Education 
1 Dupont Circle, N.W. 
suite 831 

Washington, D.C. 200 36 
(202) 833-4692 

Shertzej:, Bruce 
Chairman 

Counseling & Personnel 

Services 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
(317) 749-2273 



Simmons, Althea 

National Director for Education 

Programs 
National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 

1790 Broadway ^„„iq 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) 245-2100 

Simonson , Joyce 

Executive Director . 
Women's Equity Advisory Council 

Suite 821 

1832 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20026 
(202) 382-3862 

smith, Brandon 

Chairman . „ ■ ^. 

Research Coordinating Unit 

Association 

University of Minnesota 

145. Peik Hall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55±±2 
(612) 373-3838 

Stienkemeyer , Elaine - 
President 

Michigan Congress of Parents 

& Teachers 
9 36 North Onondaga 
Holt, Michigan 48842 
(517) 676-2894 

Super, Donald 
Professor Emeritus 
Psychology and Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 
(212) 678-3254 

Taylor , Robert 

?hrCenLr for Vocational Education 
The Ohio"*&tate University 
I960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 486-3655 
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Trybus, Raymond 
Director 

Office of Demographic 

Studies 
Gallaudet College 
7th & Florida Avenues, 
Washington, d.C. 20002 
(202) 44--0301 



N.E 



Venn, Grant 

Callaway Professor of 

Education 
Georgia State University 
University Plaza 
P.O. Box 49 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 638-2000 

Verheyden-Hilliard, Mary Ellen 
Educational Consultant 
American Personnel and 

Guidance Association 
J747 Huntington Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

(202) 966-6997 

Walenga, Maureen 
Assistant Director 
Research and Development 

Department 
Junior Achievement, Inc. 
550 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06901 

(203) 359-2970 

Walsh, Thomas 
Assistant Director 
Economic Security, 

Education, and Manpower 
Section 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S A 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062 
(202) 659-6000 

Weary, Bettina 
Education Program Specialist 
Division of Education for 
the Disadvantaged 

SSn^!? ^^^^^^ °f Education 

ROB #3, Room 3659 

Seventh & D Stieets, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

(202) 245-2543 jqq 



Wheeler, Louise ... . 

Director 

Public Relations 
National Federation of Business 
& Professional Women's Clubs 
2012 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 293-1100 

Whipple, Lorraine 
Administrative Director 
Youth Division 

National Alliance of Businessmen 
J730 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 254-7172 

Wilkerson, Wiley 
Career Education Consultant 
Region IV Education Service Center 
Box 863 

Houston, Texas 77001 
(713) 868-1051 

Wurster, Marion 
Director 

Program Development Division 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

(212) 924-0420 
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